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T HE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHERS was founded in 1918 for 
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the cinematographic art and science whose 
aim is and ever will be to strive for pre-emi¬ 
nence in artistic perfection and technical mas¬ 
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ceasing research and experimentation as well 
as through bringing the artists and the scien¬ 
tists of cinematography into more intimate 
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posed of the outstanding cinematographers of 
the world, with Associate and Honorary mem¬ 
berships bestowed upon those who, though not 
active cinematographers, are engaged none the 
less in kindred pursuits, and who have, by 
their achievements, contributed outstandingly 
to the progress of cinematography as an Art 
or as a Science. To further these lofty aims, 
and to fittingly chronicle the progress of cine¬ 
matography, the Society’s publication. The 
American Cinematographer, is dedicated. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
for 1934 

RALPH CORDON FEAR 

announces 

Stereoscopic Pictures In Color 

A fulfillment of the dream of the motion picture industry 

and 

FEARLESS CAMERA CO. 


announces a new 


SILENT CAMERA AND PROJECTOR 

built for present needs and to take care of future developments 


as well as for the production and showing of 


Stereoscopic Pictures In Color 


1 Both 35 and 50mm film can 
be used in same camera; 
change over time less than one 
minute 

2 Silence guaranteed—needs no 
blimp 

3 Fearless Simplex Movement 

4 Shutter opening up to 240 de¬ 
grees 

5 Fearless automatic film tension 
control 

6 Fearless automatic anti-buck¬ 
ling device 

7 Three Speed dissolve 


FEARLESS 

CAMERA 

COMPANY 

8572 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone OXford 4262 

Cable Address—Fearcamco 


8 Mechanism enclosed and run¬ 
ning in oil 

9 Full Force-feed Lubrication 

10 Quick shift simplified Focus¬ 

ing Device 

1 1 Built in silent motor 

12 Balanced double aperture 
shutter 

13 Provision made for colored 
pictures 

14 Light in weight 

1 5 Reasonable in Price 
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Panorama Pictures 
With Your Leica 



by 

Clarence Slifer, A.S.C. 


W HO has not longed to record as much of a distant landscape view, as 
the eye sees. The sweeping expanse of a cloud festooned sky, set 
off by a jagged mountain range or a city sky-line. Perhaps there were 
also times when you wished to photograph large groups of people or an interior 
and then gave up because the task was seemingly impossible. The angle of your 
lens could not include the full subject or if it did the view was not satisfactory. 
There was so much distracting foreground that the subject seemed relatively small 
and unimportant. 

It has been stated that the eyes take in an angle of 170 degrees, but that 
they see only 2 degrees of this angle in focus at one time. Nature provided this 
trick arrangement for the purpose of concentration. Comparing the angle of 
view as seen with the eyes, with the angle of a 50mm lens on a Leica, we find 
that the camera on the horizontal plane photographs approximately one-quarter of 
what is seen with the eyes. It would be a logical assumption that wider angle 
lenses should be used more generally. However, the error of this is seen when we 
remember that the eyes see only two degrees in focus. Also that prospective and 
other things enter into the argument in favor of the lenses most frequently used 
now. 

The focal length of the eye is naturally the same whether we are viewing a 
landscape or the detail of a barn. What is desirable then is to be able to photo¬ 
graph a wide angle and still retain a perspective that is comparable with that of 
the eyes. 

There are four methods of making panorama pictures. Three of these 
methods fulfill the above condition. First we have the so-called Panorama cam¬ 
era. This camera is equipped with a lens of a very short focal length. It em¬ 
braces a field of about 1 10 degrees. Second, we have Panorama Kodaks which 
use normal focal length lenses to cover fields of 1 1 2 and 142 degrees. This is 
accomplished by swinging the lens on its axis to describe a half circle while the 
film lies in the circumference of this half circle. All of the film that lies in the 
focal plane is not exposed at the same instant, but as the lens tube describes its 
arc. The third method is the Cirkut camera. This camera can use lenses of 
various focal lengths. The panorama is made as the camera is turned on the 

(Continued on Page 376) 
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Problems of 
Background 
Projection 

by 

Hartley Harrison 

Optical Engineer 

S INCE practically all users of transparency projection 
have standardized on using a Bell Gr Howell camera 
movement in the projector and are also registering the 
film on the same relative perforation holes that were used 
ir. taking the picture in order to secure maximum steadiness, 
the problems of mechanical handling of the film have been 
fairly well standardized and the results are commercially 
practical for film speeds of 24 frames per second. 

The optical problems, however, have not been carried to 
the same point of refinement in that the first transparency 
projection attempts had a decided hot-spot in the center of 
the screen, and after several years of using transparent pro¬ 
jection, we still have the same hot-spot. The only thing 
that has been done to overcome this was to move the pro¬ 
jector back far enough from the screen to just get by the 
falling off on the edges, which is not a correction of the 
condition, but merely a reduction of its apparentness photo¬ 
graphically. 

It might be well to review all of the causes of the hot¬ 
spot condition before attempting an explanation of a pos¬ 
sible correction. We will therefore marshall the causes 
together for a review. 

The first one is that the original negative will fall off on 
the edge due to the photographic lens; the amount of fall¬ 


ing off varies from very slight to very pronounced, de¬ 
pending upon the lens. Second, an additional falling off 
will be had on the step printer due to the lens. Third, 
an additional amount on the projection which is the worst 
offender. This we will analyze in more detail later on. 
Fourth, there is additional falling off in the re-photograph¬ 
ing on the process screen, due, as in the first instance, to 
the lens on the camera, and Fifth, there is another step in 
the falling off process when it is projected on the theatre 
screen. The amount of falling off on the edges each lens 
will give is open to a great deal of argument and we will 
not attempt to discuss that phase here. The only real sig¬ 
nificance the five steps have in so far as this discussion is 
concerned is to point out that in all of them you strive 
for as little loss on the edges as possible, and that no place 
in the process is there any attempt to build up the edges 
to compensate for the accumulation of losses. 

In transparent projection, there are four vital factors, 
not including the projection lens, which we have mentioned 
and enumerating them in the sequences in which they come 
they are: The condensing system, either mirror or lenses; 
the angle of the projected beam; the screen and the camera 
angle, of these the screen, the camera angle and the angle 
of the projected beam probably play the most important 
part. 

The importance of the screen lies in the fact that as a 
fusing medium it is intended to diffuse the projected beam 
equally in all meridians. However, even on a chalk wall, 
which will give the maximum even diffusion by reflection, 
this condition cannot be obtained due to the edge of the 
beam striking the wall at a different angle than the center 
of the beam and this condition is aggravated when a trans¬ 
lucent screen is employed because any translucent screen is 
only a partial diffuser. 

Referring to the illustration it will be seen that the only 
illumination which can reach the camera from the screen 
are the diffused rays which are of such an angle that come 
within the scope of the camera lens angle, and this angle 
progressively increases from the center of the screen, if the 
camera is in the center, and which therefore is the zero 
angle, to the edge of the screen where it is maximum. Now, 
in order for the transmission of the screen to be high so as 
to obtain sufficient exposure on the negative, the diffusion 
of the screen must be low, yet in order to pick up the mar¬ 
ginal light from the screen, the screen must have a high 
diffusing property, and these two opposites cannot be recon¬ 
ciled, with the result that all translucent screens with suf¬ 
ficient transmission qualities to give adequate exposure 
allow a large percent of the projected beam to pass through 

• Continued on Page 386) 
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The "Language 
of Line" in 
Photography 


by 

L. Owens Huggins, A.S.C. 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of articles on the 
fundamentals of Photographic and Cinematic Design. In later arti¬ 
cles Mr. Huggins will discuss Harmony, Rhythm, Balance, Tone (or 
Key), Measure, Contour, and Emphasis. 


F Photography has gained any consideration as an Art, it 
is not because photography is in itself an art, but because 
some photographers are Artists. It is not simply that 
these men are masters of photomechanical technique, but 
that they are masters of the technique of visual Art. They 
know the language of Art—and make their cameras speak 
it. They know that certain arrangements of lines, forms 
and masses, of light and shade, will not only create a pic¬ 
ture, but will speak to the emotions “with a most miracu¬ 
lous organ.” And they are daily applying these principles 
to even the least-important scenes, raising Photography and 
Cinematography from its original status of a mechanical 
process to an ART. 

In its beginnings, photography was devised solely as a 
mechanical means of making a lasting, visual record of per¬ 
sons, places and things; and when cinematography came 
into being, nearly a century later, its purpose was the same, 
save that it had the additional advantage of being able to 
record motion, as well as form. Even today with the bene¬ 
fits of our most perfected equipment and materials, no 
picture made by photography or cinematography can in itself 
be considered as more than a record, unless its maker has 
applied the basic principles of Art to its making. A beau¬ 
tiful scene, photographed, is often of far less artistic worth 
than an ordinary scene, beautifully photographed. As Daniel 
B. Clark, A.S.C., so unceasingly points out, “Art is not 
WHAT—but HOW.” 

Every picture or photograph is essentially a combination 
of lines; and every picture is—or should be—dominated by 
some definite type of linear design. Upon analysis, any 
picture ever made can be reduced to the pattern of its 
dominant lines. The more carefully composed a picture is, 
the fewer and more expressive will be its basic lines; and 
the nature of these lines will determine the emotional re¬ 
sponse which the picture will create. 

Long, horizontal lines, for instance, suggest calmness, 
serenity, peace, quiet, tranquility; sometimes (it is but a 
step), death and finality. An example of this would be 


Upper sketch illustrates strength of vertical lines. 
Lower sketch illustrates action indicated by diag¬ 
onal lines. Lower sketch is drawn from photo by 
Axel Bahuser entitled “Work.” 


the horizon, or a body lying prone UDOn the ground—and 
who cannot remember the unforgettable massacre scene in 
Eisenstein’s “Potemkin,” which was played against the 
horizontal lines of the broad terrace of the Odessa water¬ 
front? 

On the other hand, the most attractive and commanding 
line in art is undoubtedly the vertical one. It signifies 
strength, sternness, and courage; long verticals speak of 
majesty, grandeur, sublimity. The illustration shows this 
more clearly, however, than any words. 

The curved line, containing as it does a constant change 
of direction, is more interesting, more varied, and less stern 
than a straight line. Curved lines give us beauty, grave, 
interest and variety. They are most useful, however, when 
used in conjunction with straight lines, for the contrast 
brings out the best features of each. Curved lines, too, 
are extremely useful for leading the eye into a picture, or 
focusing the attention upon the principal object of interest. 
They are, therefore, more properly auxiliary than primary. 

(Continued on Page 378) 
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As to 
Cinecolor 

by 

W. T. Crespinel 

Vice-Pres., Cinecolor, Inc. 


D URING the past year, the field of natural-color 
cinematography has broadened appreciably. There 
has been a renewed interest in color on the part of 
producers, and side by side with this renewal of interest, 
more than a few advances in the various phases of color- 
cinematography. These advances have been largely in the 
way of improvements of photographic and laboratory tech¬ 
nique, and they give assurance not only of better technique, 
and consequently better color, but of a more consistent, 
commercial product. 

During this period, a new process of color-cinematogra¬ 
phy, known as “Cinecolor,” has been placed on the market. 
It combines a number of well established features with 
several new and—to this writer, at least—advantageous 
methods of detailed procedure. 

It is well known that present natural-color processes are 
divisible into two classes: the familiar “filter-method,” in 
which, by one means or another, two or more separate 
images are made through suitable filters, and later recom¬ 
bined in the printing process, and dyed, to form a single 
colored image; and the “bi-pack method,” using two flms 
—an Orthochromatic emulsion incorporating a red filter 
analagous to the Wratten 23-A, and a standard Panchro¬ 
matic film; these two are run through the camera with 
their emulsion sides in contact, and the “red-Ortho” near¬ 
est the lens, thereby securing two color-separation negatives 
in perfect registration, which can be recombined in print¬ 
ing. The former method is undoubtedly superior in the 
degree of control allowed by the many possible filter-com¬ 
binations, but it is often subject to fringing, or imperfect 
registration. The latter usually allows of less photographic 
control, though a great deal may be done by balanced 
processing of the two negatives; but it ensures perfect 
registration, and often greater speed. 

Cinecolor utilizes either of these methods, depending 
upon the nature of the subject. For the straight run of 
production negative, the bipack method is employed, while 
for special work, such as cartoons, the filter method may 
be used. Obviously, the filter method cannot be employed 
for action negatives unless a special camera, having twin 
lenses or suitable prisms (“beam-splitters”) to allow the 
pair of images to be photographed simultaneously, is used. 
But in cartoons, there is no physical action between the pair 
of exposures, and therefore filters of the rotating type may 
be used, either before or behind the camera lens. By this 


method, unusual effects can be obtained because of the 
great number of filters and combinations of filters available. 

Essentially, Cinecolor is a two-color, subtractive process, 
synthetizing the colored image from two separation-nega¬ 
tives representing, respectively, the blue-green and orange- 
red components. For production work, as has ben said, 
the bipack method is used, while for cartoon and title work, 
the filter method is preferable. Neither of these methods 
is new; the advantages of the process are to be found, in¬ 
stead, in certain operative improvements in photography and 
processing. 

In photography, perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
process is the fact that a systematic method of exposure- 
determination is employed. Cinematographers who have 
had the greatest experience in natural-color cinematography 
will themselves be the first to admit that in such work, 
the customary method—reliance upon the individual’s ex¬ 
perience and judgment of light and reflective values—is far 
from perfection. Therefore, in the operation of the Cine¬ 
color process, we have attempted to replace this somewhat 
inconstant factor with some more nearly scientific method. 
The method chosen is the one described by A. M. Gundel- 
finger and J. W. Stafford in the journal of the Franklin 
Institute (Vol. 215, No. 1, January, 1933). Essentially, 
this consists of the use of a gray chart, of known density 
and reflective value, which is held in front of the subject 
before making a scene. The brightness of this chart is 
measured by photometric means, and the factor thus ob¬ 
tained is translated into specific photographic terms by ref¬ 
erence to a special nomographic chart. In this connection, 
the new photoelectric photometric exposure-meters should, 
if suitably calibrated, simplify this procedure very appre¬ 
ciably. 

The usual method of photographing a developing-test is 
also eliminated. A gamma strip is made of each negative 
emulsion used; this is developed, and densitometric readings 
made. From this reading, the developing-time for the 
emulsion is calculated. Thus, providing the above-men¬ 
tioned method of exposure-determination is used in photo¬ 
graphing, a perfect negative will result. This system has 
been found to be so accurate that only one positive test is 
needed to determine printing density, although there may be 
any number of different camera set-ups. The positive test, 

(Continued on Page 380) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
of the MONTH 


“GALLANT LADY” 

20th Century Production 

United Artists’ Release 

Photographed by J. Peverell Marley, A.S.C. 

“Gallant Lady” is decidedly one of the year’s best pro¬ 
ductions from every angle—especially the camera-angle. 
From the dramatic opening, in which newsreel stock-shots 
of de Pinedo’s spectacular airplane-crash are used to great 
advantage (almost the first instance in memory in which 
such stock-shots were really up to production-photography 
quality), to the final fade-out, “Gallant Lady” is an out¬ 
standing example of fine cinematography. Not only is it 
some of Cinematographer Marley’s finest work, but it is 
Marley in a new mood; deft, subtle, high-key cinematogra¬ 
phy of a style which this writer, at least, does not remem¬ 
ber having seen in any of Mr. Marley’s recent work. With¬ 
out in the least belittling Cinematographer Marley’s previ¬ 
ous achievements—which have been more than notable— 
one cannot help commenting that “Gallant Lady” marks a 
definite advance in his career. 

The diffusion continuity is perfect; moreover, there is an 
unusual demonstration of the dramatic utilization of the 
several different methods of diffusion, each building to its 
definite photo-dramatic effect. Incidentally, the labora¬ 
tory-workers on the production deserve a palm for an ex¬ 
cellent print. 

“ESKIMO” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production 
Photographed by Clyde de Vinna, A.S.C., with 
Josiah Roberts, A.S.C., Leonard Smith, A.S.C., and 
George Nogle. 

It is safe to say that few, if any, major productions have 
ever been produced under such tremendous difficulties as 
attended the birth of “Eskimo.” Months upon months of 
heartbreaking toil in the Arctic, with the thermometer regis¬ 
tering forty and fifty degrees below zero; with storms rag¬ 
ing, ice grinding, and everything as far as possible from 
being favorable to production; and yet Cinematographer De 
Vinna and his associates have carried on, to bring home a 
most remarkable film. The technical and artistic quality of 
the film are surprising. Of course, the frigid North does 
not offer such golden opportunities for pictorialism as do 
De Vinna’s more familiar South Seas; but what there was, 
De Vinna brought back, as nearly idealized as the material 
allowed. Moreover, the film constitutes at once an im¬ 
portant record of the lives, habits and speech of the Alaskan 
Eskimo (the dialog is almost entirely in the native tongue) 
and highly unusual entertainment. 

Leonard Smith, A.S.C., deserves the highest praise for his 
handling of the whaling sequence. It is living, breathing 
ACTION, raised to higher peaks than anything seen since 
sound came. 

As interesting side-light on “Eskimo” is the fact that 
the leading role of “Mala” is played by the only Eskimo 


cinematographer in the world; Ray Wise (Abgnichiak) , who 
was, as old-time readers of this journal will remember, for 
many years Dan Clark’s Assistant Cinematographer. He 
gives a more than good account for himself as an actor. It 
may be mentioned, too, that both the author and the director 
“doubled in brass,” playing two of the few Caucasian parts 
in the film. 

“MY LIPS BETRAY” 

Fox Production 

Photographed by Lee Garmes, A.S.C. 

This is the production which, due to its resemblance to 
“Adorable,” was shelved for six months, and preceded by 
“My Weakness.” It is in every way a superior production 
to its predecessor; far and away the best musical film thus 
far turned out in America. It is true cinema, in the first 
place, and excellently directed and played. Moreover, Lee 
Garmes’ photography is exquisite—far and away ahead of 
even such highly praised films as “Zoo in Budapest.” De¬ 
cidedly, it is Garmes at his best. 

Every scene n the production is a gem of composition 
and perfected lighting—pictorial in the extreme, without 
in any way distracting the attention from the action. The 
presentation of the musical numbers—especially “His Maj¬ 
esty’s Car”—is excellent, and often quite original; the 
treatment allows for the legitimate use of many interesting 
angles. The “gossip” sequence is also interesting from the 
photo-directorial standpoint. In fact, the only major flaws 
in the production are the cutting—which could have been 
tightened to good advantage—and the title, which should 
have remained as it was originally: “His Majesty’s Car.” 

“SITTING PRETTY” 

Charles Rogers-Paramount Production 
Photographed by Milton Krasner, A.S.C. 

This film is at once the most pretentious of Charles Rog¬ 
ers’ productions for Paramount, and the best opportunity 
yet given that rising young man, Cinematographer Milton 
Krasner, A.S.C. It is exceedingly well photographed—es¬ 
pecially some of the musical interludes—and Cinematogra¬ 
pher Krasner has also had the benefit of much better labo¬ 
ratory work than he has been privileged to have before. 
The net result is an interesting little film, with a great deal 
of interesting camerawork. One must make special men¬ 
tion of the “Fan Dance” sequence, which is by long odds 
one of the most spectacular dance sequences in any recent 
film. Done against a plain black background, with dancers 
clad largely in huge black-and-white fans, and elaborated 
with the innumerable visual tricks possible with the mirrors 
concealed in the black panelling of the set, the effects 
achieved by Cinematographer Krasner are amazing. At 
times the illusion of depth is uncanny. One might criticize 
the cutter, however, for having used so few of the long- 
shots, in which the spectacular qualities of the scene are 
best exemplified. 
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“HOOPLA” 

Fox Production 

Photographed by Ernest Palmer, A.S.C. 

Another of Cinematographer Palmer’s cinematographic 
idylls. Beautifully photographed throughout; Clara Bow has 
rarely been photographed more advantageously than in this 
tale of the carnival business. The production, however, 
gives rise to a question of cinematic psychology in the man¬ 
ner in which Cinematographer Palmer idealizes the tawdry 
glamours of the sideshows; has he not idealized too much— 
done his work too well? It would appear, to this writer, 
at least, that he could have built to a stronger dramatic ef¬ 
fect had he restrained his pictorial tendencies until the 
love-theme began to develop, thereby creating a visual con¬ 
trast better in keepng with the emotional contrasts and 
development of the plot. 

“THE PRIZEFIGHTER AND THE LADY” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production 
Photographed by Ted Tetzlaff, A.S.C., and 
Lester White, A.S.C. 

This is far from the “special” or “epic” type of film— 
but it’s grand entertainment. Made and re-made under dif¬ 
ficulties, it hardly represents the acme of photographic per¬ 
fection, yet comprises much that is praiseworthy. The 
handling—photographic and directorial—of the climactic 
prizefight sequence—a real “Battle of the Century,” be¬ 
tween Max Baer and Primo Camera, with Jack Dempsey as 
referee— is undoubtedly the outstanding bit of technique; 
it is treated as a silent picture, with practically no dialog, 
and aided by excellent sound-effects. The photography and 
cutting of this sequence deserve the most careful study by 
all cinematographers, especially the amateurs. Amateur di¬ 
rectors, too, should study Max Baer’s performance in the 
leading role, which offers evidence of what a capable director 
like W. S. Van Dyke can do with inexperienced actors. 

“FLYING DOWN TO RIO” 

RKO Production 

Photographed by J. Roy Hunt, A.S.C. 

Special Effects by Vernon Walker, A.S.C., and 
Lynn Dunn, A.S.C. 

Inevitably, “Flying Down to Rio” will be compared with 
its predecessor, “Melody Cruise”—but aside from the fact 
that both are examples of Producer Lou Brock’s distinctive 
conception of filmusicals, the two productions hardly war¬ 
rant comparison, for the newer film is, in every department, 
far and away superior to the earlier one. It is embellished 
with dramatic and technical novelties, as was its progenitor; 
but it has a better foundation of plot and personalities, and 
the technical treatment is immeasurably smoother and more 
finished. 

We happen to know that Cinematographer Hunt made 
the picture under extremely difficult circumstances; but not¬ 
withstanding this, he comes through with flying colors. His 
treatment of the players is more than up to his best stand¬ 
ards; Dolores del Rio has seldom appeared to such good 
advantage, while Gene Raymond seems far more virile 
than usual, under Hunt’s ministration. Every scene is 
a more than ordinarily interesting composition—effec¬ 
tive, without being studiedly so. Art Directors Van 
Nest Polglase and Carroll Clark have furnished strikingly 
unusual sets, which allowed Hunt unusual opportunities for 
pictorial camerawork—and he didn’t miss a single oppor¬ 
tunity. Director Thornton Freeland, too, deserves an orchid 
for his highly photogenic direction, especially of the dance- 
sequences. In them he applies the moving-camera tech¬ 
nique generously, but in so rhythmic a manner as to be 
really desirable. Directors and cinematographers everywhere 
could benefit from study of this phase of the film alone. 


Vernon Walker, A.S.C., and Lynn Dunn, A.S.C., in their 
special-effects work, have added immeasurably to the pro¬ 
duction; in fact, many of the pivotal sequences depend whol¬ 
ly upon special-effects work of one kind or another for their 
“punch.” Aside from the “Flying Don to Rio” sequence— 
which literally could not have been made without Walker’s 
special-effects work—there are a number of other sequences 
which are directly dependent upon trick camerawork. A 
love-scene, for instance, between the two leads, is made 
particularly striking by the use of projected backgrounds in 
which the background is dissolved or “wiped” from one 
view to another every few feet. The Optical Printer work 
of Cinematographer Dunn, which so distinguished “Melody 
Cruise,” is vastly matured in this film. He has devised an 
amazing new array of “wipes,” “blends” and other optical 
transitions for the picture; and these fit beautifully into the 
production. Unlike those in the earlier production, they do 
not impress one as deliberate, studied attempts at the 
outre, but as thoroughly natural transitions. 

“DESIGN FOR LIVING” 

Paramount Production 
Photographed by Victor Milner, A.S.C. 

When that inseparable team of Cinematographer Milner 
and Director Lubitsch collaborate on a production, what can 
one say, other than that it is surpassingly delightful? Each 
of their films seems a bit better than its predecessor—and 
“Design for Living” is no exception to the rule. I had 
thought that “The Love Parade” and “Monte Carlo” marked 
the highest peaks possible of attainment in the way of pol¬ 
ished comedy and coordinated direction and camerawork— 
and then “Trouble in Paradise” came along and upset all of 
my previous ideas; now “Design for Living” has surpassed 
them all. Lubitsch’s direction of this sort of subtle comedy 
rarely leaves one a moment to consider the technique; and 
Milner’s photography is so perfect, yet withal so effortless, 
that it corresponds perfectly with the rest of the production. 
The only proper description is “flawless.” Whether you are 
seeking entertainment, or a demonstration of perfected tech¬ 
nique, don’t miss “Design for Living!” 

(Continued on Page 375) 



A tense moment in the shooting of “Smoky” with 
Daniel Clark, A.S.C., at the camera in the pit. 
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Patents and 
the Cinema¬ 
tographer 


by 

Fred W. Jackman, A. S. C. 

T HE average cinematographer’s attitude toward pat¬ 
ents (in so far as they relate to his work) is a pe¬ 
culiar one. On almost every production he makes, 
he spends a great deal of time and effort in working out 
new ideas and methods, often new equipment, to enable 
him to do better work; but once he has perfected and used 
them, he accepts them as part of the day’s work. The 
idea of patent-protection rarely, if ever, occurs to him; he 
isn’t out to monopolize anything, but simply to turn out the 
best work possible. 

I thought the same way myself. It took me eighteen 
years, and cost me and my producer many thousands of 
dollars to learn that patents aren’t a sign of monopolistic 
intent, but simple insurance that you’ll be able to use your 
own ideas, without interference. 

Let’s take what has recently happened to me as an ex¬ 
ample. A number of years ago, I worked out a certain 
method of process photography, using the well-known 
“Blue Transparency” process. Personally, I believe that I 
was the first in the field with it; maybe I’m wrong, for, 
after I had been using it successfully for a number of years, 
the same idea occurred to somebody else—and he patented 
his idea. 

That left me in a mighty uncomfortable position, for 
even though I had been using the process for many years in 
my regular work, the other fellow had been the first to 
record the idea with the patent office in Washington. Such 


being the case, he had every legal right to enforce his 
rights under that patent. In plain English, he could pre¬ 
vent me from using the process. Naturally, since he felt 
that I was infringing on his rights, he tried to stop me. 
The net result has been four years of litigation, and the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars. And the most amus¬ 
ing part of the situation is that since then I have been 
allowed a patent on my own technique with the process— 
a technique which experience has shown to be the only 
method of getting quality results with the process—and as 
near as I can learn, the other fellow finds himself com¬ 
pelled to use this technique himself, even though he forgot 
to include it in his own basic patent! 

Now, just how would a patent have helped me in this 
mixup? 

In the first place, had I known what I know today, I 
would have gotten a basic patent when I first conceived 
the idea of color-separation process cinematography. I 
wouldn’t have secured it with any idea of getting a corner 
on process work, but simply as a sort of insurance, so that 
I could be certain that I couldn’t be prevented from using 
my own ideas. Then, as I developed the technique of using 
this basic idea, I could have added supplementary patents 
covering the improvements, all for the same purpose. I 
would know I was free to develop and use my idea. 

It’s an absolute certainty that, no matter how original 
an idea may be, someone else, engaged in the same line of 
work and trying to get a similar result, will sooner or later 
parallel the original line of thought, and achieve a similar, 
if not identical, result. And any way you look at it, when 
two independent researchers have arrived separately at the 
same result, and each finds that the other has duplicated 
his methods and results, a great deal of unnecessary un¬ 
pleasantness is bound to ensue before the question is satis¬ 
factorily untangled. 

Then there is the appalling waste of time, effort and 
money involved. I have a pretty good idea of the cost of 
developing such a process; it took me a long time to do it, 
and cost a great deal in work, equipment and mistakes— 
and since the other fellow didn’t know what I had done, 
or was doing, he undoubtedly duplicated most of my experi¬ 
ence. He had to, to get the same results! And it was 
all so needless! just think how much progress the indus¬ 
try would have made in that direction alone if whichever 
of us as came second in the matter had known of the other 
man’s previous work, and instead of laboriously going over 
the same ground, had used the same ability, energy and 
money in either taking the problem up where No. 1 had left 
it, or in attacking the problem of process cinematography 
from an entirely new angle! 

There, to my mind, is where we find the greatest value 
of patents. Suppose, for instance, that I get today what 
seems to me to be an entirely new idea in process cinema¬ 
tography. As soon as I have gotten far enough along to 
have a clear idea of how it ought to work out, I can ask 
the patent office whether or not they have a record of any¬ 
one else’s having had the same thought. If their records 
show that I am in the clear, I can go ahead without fear 
or wasted effort. If they tell me that Joe Doakes has 
worked out the same process and been allowed a patent, I 
can save myself the cost of duplicating his work; then I 
have my choice of getting his permission to use his process, 
or taking up the problem from a new angle. Either way, 

I am benefited, and so is he. 

It would be a serious mistake to imagine that these re¬ 
marks refer only to special-process cinematography. True 

(Continued on Page 380) 





A Question 

ANSWERED 


W HAT big picture today does not in¬ 
clude backgrounds that call for com¬ 
posite photography? The answer is obvious. 
... The really vital point is: what medium 
to use in photographing these important 
backgrounds?... Eastman has answered that 
question. Eastman Background Negative, 
with its remarkably fine grain, its surprising 
speed, and its excellent processing charac¬ 
teristics, completely solves the film prob¬ 
lem of the composite shot. Eastman Kodak 
Company. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distribu¬ 
tors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 


EASTMAN 

Background Negative 
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Rubber Lens 

• What is termed a “Rubber Lens” is 
described in Filmtechnik, a technical 
German publication. This is along the 
lines of the Bell & Howell Varo-lens, de¬ 
signed for obtaining the various focal 
lengths with one lens. The starting 
point of this lens is 25mm. However, 
there are different attachments to make 
the focal length more elastic. It is be¬ 
ing manufactured by Astro. 

Police Cameras 

• The English police are going in for 
photography, according to The British 
Journal of Photography. This publica¬ 
tion reports that the chief of police of 
Gravesend has equipped every policeman 
of his station with a Leica to secure pho¬ 
tographic records of accidents and other 
incidents that may require photographs 
for accurate data for the courts. 

Multiple Exposure 

• An interesting item appearing in the 
British Journal of Photography relates of 
the manufacture of a camera which is of 
Danish origin and which by the simple 
turn of a crank gives 48 different poses 
of the subject on one plate. 

Home Made Screen 

• The French magazine “Revue Fran- 
caise De Cinematographie” gives a for¬ 
mula for the ambitious amateur to make 
his own screen. The base can be either 
canvas or the solution can be applied di¬ 
rectly to the wall. The formula is as 
follow :s 

Water.1 litre 

Gum arabique.50 grams 

White magnesite....200 grams 

Glycerine.10 c.c. 

This is applied with a large flat brush 
and it is claimed to reflect 90% of the 
light. It is also the claim that it is su¬ 
perior to the metallized screen. 

For those who prefer a metallized 
screen the author gives the following 
formula: 

Burnt chalk.30 grams 

Caseine .35 grams 

Waterglass .1 0 grams 

This must be mixed in a double boiler. 


TREND of 


THE 


After being warmed add 20 grams of 
whiting and 20 grams of aluminum pow¬ 
der. This is also supplied to the surface 
with a flat brush. 

Old Man Photography 

• The year 1933 marked the hundredth 
anniversary of the invention of photog¬ 
raphy. Just a century ago Niepce, a for¬ 
mer French cavalry officer, disovered that 
it was possible to obtain a solar image. 
Niepce was really looking for an acid en¬ 
graving process when he stumbled upon 
this new phenomena. 

No Hot Spot 

• In Holland it is claimed there is a de¬ 
velopment of a new type of flood light 
that does not give a “hot spot” due to 
its construction. This has a three-lamp 
arrangement with an adjustable reflector. 
It is by the moving of the reflector as 
well as by reason of the three lamps that 
the “hot spot” is eliminated. 

Water Lights 

• In the Vita Studio of Vienna Austria 
a tank has been built for water pictures 
that is 30 feet deep containing a system 
of under water lighting built as a part of 
this tank. 

Adjustable Walls 

• The new Fox Studios just outside of 
Paris at St-Puien are claimed to have in¬ 
stalled a new type sound stage which 
through a new system of adjustable walls 
and top ceiling they have been able to 
obtain a new perfection in acoustics. 
They also claim a mixing table that cares 
for seven sound tracks at one time for 
dubbing. This consists of four phono¬ 
graph discs and four discs. 

Window Shot 

• A practical suggestion for Interior Pho¬ 
tography: It is always hard to guess the 
correct exposure for an interior shot 
which has windows in it. They usually 
come out a blurred white and all details 
of the exterior are lost, usually marring 
an otherwise perfect shot. 

This can be corrected by a very simple 
method of double exposure. Set up your 


TIMES 


camera and make your shot of the inte¬ 
rior desired but leave all the blinds of the 
windows shown in the shot drawn. Then 
close your shutter but leave your slide 
of your filmholder out and do not touch 
the camera. Open up the blinds in your 
set up and then open up your shutter 
for a short flash of exposure on the same 
plate. The result will be a perfect match 
and plenty details in your windows. This 
avoids all doctoring on your plate and . . 
well, you have learned something—From 
La Photo pour Tous, Paris. 

Hocus-Pocus 

• Do you know that you can make a 
complete photographic image disappear 
by simply painting it with iodine and 
then dipping it in hypo? Do you want to 
make a white background or make some¬ 
body in the picture disappear? With a 
little skill and a little fine brush apply 
your iodine and then let it dry for a min¬ 
ute, throw it into your hypo bath and 
wherever you applied the iodine a pure 
white space will appear. If necessary 
repeat the operation. — From La Photo 
pour Tous, Paris. 

Universal Filter 

• “Camera”, a Swiss magazine, in its 
July edition, 1933, published an interest¬ 
ing article written by Mr. Kellner who 
discusses the advisability of using a green 
filter on both panchromatic and ortho- 
chromatic emulsions for proper color ren¬ 
dition in black and white. He further 
discusses the different methods of manu¬ 
facturing light filters, concluding that 
filters dyed while the glass is in a melted 
state are preferable to either gelatine 
filters or glass filters coated with dyed 
gelatine. No reference is made as to the 
influence or reaction of green filters rel¬ 
ative to the original shape of the grada¬ 
tion, especially the gamma. 

Fast Lens 

® According to a report from Berlin a 
new lens is being marketed with a speed 
of F.l. in focal lengths including 20, 28, 
42, 50, 75, 100 mm. This is being 
made by the Jackenroll company. It is 
being put out under the name of the 
“Paritar.” 
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EXPERIMENTNGI with Kodacolor Cinemicrography 


HERE’S How 


Next Month . . . 


• We will have a very fjne outline for a Home Movie that will intrigue 
you and tempt you to load your camera for immediate action. 

• There will be another installment on the series of Lighting Articles. 
We h ave already given you the basis of personal and set Ijghting. We 
will carry you further in this interesting study. 

• There will be an article on the developing of your own titles when 
you shoot direct positive. Review of the prize entry pictures indicated 
many are lacking in this knowledge. 

o Of course, those are only a few of the articles that will appear in 
the amateur section. There wjII be many more illuminating and enter¬ 
taining features. 
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This Institute has made phenomenal 
progress since its inception a little over 
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a year ago and now numbers in its mem¬ 
bership close to 500 enthusiastic cine- 
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photographers. 

The American Cinematographer proud¬ 
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ly acknowledges the honor conferred up¬ 
on it by the Institute in the tendering of 
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this Honorary Membership. It is also 
proud of the fact that it was given in 
recognition of the services so freely given 
to the Amateur throughout the world. 

A perusal of the by-laws, aims and 

.385 

activities of the Institute of Amateur 


Cinematographers convinces one that it 
has been organized not only along ideal 
lines, but is substantially founded in its 
thought and its purpose and its activities. 
Its membership gives innumerable bene¬ 
fits to those allied with this organization. 
It numbers among its associates the big¬ 
gest of the dealers, manufacturers and 
distributors on the British Isles. 

Its active membership reads like the 
blue book of England. At its head as 
president it has His Crace the Duke of 
Sutherland, K.T. It lists among its pa¬ 
trons about twenty of England's leading 
personalities. In the capacity of Honor¬ 
able Secretary it has William E. Chad¬ 
wick, F.A.C.I., an aggressive, intelligent 
and personable man who has builded well 
and firmly. 

The American Cinematographer proud¬ 
ly acknowledges acceptance of the signal 
honor conferred upon it by the Institute 
of Amateur Cinematographers of Eng¬ 
land. 
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Randolph B. Clardy, winner of gold medal 
for Scenario and Photography, with his 
8mm camera. 


Editor’s Note: Randolph B. Clardy, author of this article, was the 
winner of the gold medal for Scenario pictures and also winner of 
gold medal for photography in the American Cinematographer 1933 
Amateur Motion Picture Contest. In this article he tells you some¬ 
thing of the conditions surrounding the making of the picture 
which won him these honors. 


Winning 
With An 8mm. 


Camera 


by 

Randolph B. Clardy 

Winner of Cold Medals for Scenario and Photography 


T HAT peculiar sensation known to amateurs as the 
desire to film a story, had me sitting in obscure cor¬ 
ners trying to squeeze a story out of my brain cells— 
one that could be produced without impossible complica¬ 
tions and yet approach as nearly as possible the real McCoy. 

Driving out toward Newhall one sunny Sunday, I discov¬ 
ered an informal rodeo in progress, just off the highway. 


A perfect set-up for more camera fodder. I quickly made 
the acquaintance of Hosea Steelman, who was conducting 
the rodeo, and discovered that the rough-riding young boy 
capturing the center of attraction was not a boy at all, but 
his daughter. Dolores Steelman can ride and rope with the 
best of the men, and I was surprised to learn that she could 
neither hear nor speak. 

Later, in showing the results of the pictures taken that 
afternoon, I became better acquainted with Hosea and his 
daughter and their thorough enjoyment and interest in the 
informal reproduction of their rodeo secured by my small 
camera, served to stimulate my already growing desire to 
film a western story, with Dolores as the principal. I put 
it up to them and they were more than willing to co-operate 
in every way, having the ranch and the horses as well as a 
truck to transport them on location. 

I at once set to work on my story. Almost every scene 
was mentally photographed, rather than written, by the 
time we started the work on the film. 

I found that visualizing my scenes in advance made it 
possible to shoot them quickly without wearing out the 
actors as well as the cameraman. 

Hearing of the picture planned, a neighbor loaned a 
trained Palomeno for a lead horse; another neighbor loaned 
calves for roping; another a wild horse from the Arizona 
Desert and a double offered his service for the dangerous 
bucking horse scene. Other neighbors generously loaned 
their ranches and cattle as the scenes required them. 

The picture was made jn two days, only to discover a 
the end of the second day that all of the film had been 
spoiled through my experimental tinkering with the camera, 
so that the diaphragm was only half open on all my shots. 
This was almost too much! And would the characters go 
through with it all again? They would, believe it or not! 
However, it was necessary to find a new leading man as the 
cowboy used previously had gone to a desert ranch. The 
scenes were retaken with some improvement, which gave 
all concerned consolation for the added work. And so to a 
completed picture. 

With the aid of reflectors made of beaver board braced 
at the back and covered with metallic paper obtained at a 
sign painter’s supply house, I was able to use back-lighting 
in practically all of the scenes. The reflectors built up 
exposure so that with good sunshine, I was able to stop 
down to “f-8” on the shadow side and “f-1 1” on the sun- 
side. This, in both instances, is a stop below those recom¬ 
mended for the camera without the use of reflectors. These 
smaller stops allow the 8mm. picture to be projected 
sharply up to about a four-foot screen size, with a brilliant 
projector and screen. Ordinarily, a reflector was used on 
the faces at a three-quarter angle for accent lighting, and 
additional ones used wherever the surrounding set needed 
more light. Where the principals moved around, reflectors 
were set to catch them as they moved into a different area. 
Five reflectors, 30” x 40”, were found ample for the 
scenes, used at a distance of from twenty to thirty feet. 
A substantial tripod was used throughout the entire picture. 

To smooth out the technique in changing scenes, I i/sed 
a wipe, which was obtained by moving a black blade across 
about an inch in front of the lens. The blade was hinged 
to the front of a box on a screw and the sides of the box 
extended back to clamp the sides of the camera. The box 
was painted black inside to prevent light flashes into the 
camera. One lap-wipe was obtained by checking the foot¬ 
age at the end of a wipe and then running the film on 
through, reversing and running through again and then again 
up to the beginning of the wipe. The lapped exposure was 
then wiped in from this point. 

(Continued on Page 373) 
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Effects in 
Your Titl es 

by 

George J. Lancaster, A.S.C. 


T RIPLE exposures, wipe offs, dissolving and lap dis¬ 
solving titles bring forth a new era in photographing 
titles, truly an art in itself. Title departments in 
major studios have slowly grown into a considerable insti¬ 
tution with all sorts of new fangled gadgets and dodads 
that would fill a small volume if one were to write about 
them. 

There are mechanical reasons why it is almost impossible 
to go into lengthy details concerning the operation of them 
and the resultant effects obtained from them. That leaves 
me face to face with a problem of explanations which I 
shall try to write in my humble way. The simpler opera¬ 
tions in producing various effects which the 16mm pro¬ 
ducer might be inclined to try, may make truly novel titles 
for his or her films providing, of course, he or she owns a 
camera which has incorporated the variable shutter control, 
8 to 64 speed control, hand crank, allowing for winding 
back the exposed film and the stop motion appliance. 

The October issue, the article of Trick Photography, had 
much written about dissolves and lap exposures. The same 
principle is applied to the titles, so let us start with cap¬ 
tions photographed over backgrounds, by double exposing. 

Let us suppose you are covering a football game. Of 
course you will have some sort of continuity to your story. 
The campus would be an appropriate background for your 
main title. Secure a still picture of the campus having at 
hand the captions on title cards describing the incidents and 
so forth. 

First photograph the picture in sufficient length corre¬ 
sponding to the required length of your title card reading 
matter. This done, fade out, close shutter, wind back the 
footage, place the title card on the board, open shutter 
and start exposing and fade out as you have done on the 
picture. You have made a unique title with an animation. 
Now let us suppose it is desired to add a sub-title and you 
desire to have the main title letterings dissolve out as the 
lettering of the sub-title dissolves on. Example (1 ) “Stan¬ 
ford vs. California,” the sub-title (2) “Leaving for the 
U. C. Bowl.” 

Operation: Photograph the picture background, ample 
footage exposed fade out, close shutter, wind back footage 
exposed. Place card No. 1 on board, open shutter and 
photograph half of exposed film of background fading out 
on title card. Be sure to note exact footage you started 
to fade out on and the exact length of fade out, as you 
have to repeat this operation. Shutter closed wind back 
to starting point, place card No. 2 on board. With shutter 
closed start camera in action just at the point where you 
started the fade out on card No. 1, start fading in on card 
No. 2, continuing on with the second half of exposed film 
of the background, fading out at the end as you have done 
on the background, leaving the title and background fade 
out together. 



In Fig. 1 you have side view of camera, mat box 
and title board. Fig. 2 is front view of mat box, 
note white lines half inch apart. The size of the 
aperture opening should be twice the size of the 
title card. Inside of mat box should be painted 
dull black. Fig. 3 shows the action of the wipe 
off card in downward motion cutting off title card 
at each exposure. This gives you the wipe-off. 
Fig. 4 also shows card in downward motion, but 
this time instead of closing aperture it is opening 
the aperture and giving you a wipe-on. Fig. 5 is 
a diagram of film in wipe-off action, the half 
marked No. 1 leaving the screen as the other half 
marked No. 2 comes on. 


Now we come to an operation that is somewhat compli¬ 
cated, requiring the building of a large mat box to be placed 
before the camera lens for producing photographed wipe 
offs. No doubt the readers have often viewed titles in the 
theatre, where one capition leaves the screen, the other 
proceeds either across, right or left, or from up or down 
simultaneously. Note in the accompanying cut around the 
outer edges of the mat box are painted white lines half an 
inch apart. These white lines are used to guide each move¬ 
ment of the black mask card for masking off the entire mat 
box aperture step by step, in accordance with the white 
lines. Operation: Set up first title card, generally the main 
title, focus camera through mat box. Photograph the re¬ 
quired footage of main title; stop camera. The next pro¬ 
cedure, photograph the title in stop motion. Carefully note 
footage at this point, for winding back. Now bring the 
black card into play. Start the card at first top white line 
and proceed down, stop exposure, move card to next white 
line, stop exposure, and so on until you have completely 
blanked off the opening of the mat box. Close shutter 
or cap lens, wind back the film to the point where you 
started stop motion, place credit title card on board, open 
shutter, now start exposing as you had done in the begin¬ 
ning. Instead of closing in on open aperture, start with 
mat box closed and open downwards from white mask to 
white mask; stop motion at each movement as you have 
done when you first started when the mat box is com¬ 
pletely opened; proceed filming at regular speed 8 frames 
per second. Sufficient footage for reading exposed. You 
have obtained a wipe off effect worthy of praise and so I 
hope my readers will enjoy this pastime of producing titles 
of this kind. 
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Introducing 
Baby 

by 

William Stull, A.S.C. 

W HEN a cinefilmer (amateur or professional) sud¬ 
denly finds himself a proud papa, one of his first 
thoughts is “Where’s my camera—I want a pic¬ 
ture of the Baby!” But when it comes to actually making 
the pictures, he’s likely to find inspiration an inconstant 
wench—looking steadfastly away from him So here’s a 
suggestion for Baby’s filmic bow. 

TITLE: (5 feet) 

MR. and MRS. JOHN SMITH 
Present 

JOHN SMITH, JUNIOR 
A SMITH PRODUCTION 
INSERT: (5-10 feet) 

Your card announcing Baby’s arrival. 

SCENE 1 : (5 feet) 

Fade or Iris in on long-shot of the Hospita 1 where the 
baby was born. 

CUT TO 

SCENE 2: (8 feet) 

Close-up of Hospital name-plate or cornerstone. 
TITLE: (5 feet) 

DR. JONES—MASTER OF CEREMONIES. 

SCENE 3: (5 feet) 

Close-up of the atttending Physician — preferably 
talking. 


Above—on the screen. Below—how it was done. “M” 
indicates position ot Mother, and “B" that of Baby. 1 is 
a reading-lamp, fitted with a Photoflood bulb; the 
lampshade keeps the rays from striking the lens in any 
position. 2, 3, and 4 are 500-watt photographic lamps, 
fitted with diffusers. 4-a indicates positior. of lamp 4 
for Scenes 6, 7, and 22. Angle A indicates camera posi¬ 
tion for most scenes; angle B is optional for closer scenes, 
especially 11-20; angle C is for Scene 21. With Super¬ 
sensitive film, this lighting permits work at f:3.5. 


SPOKEN TITLE: (5 feet) 

“Mother and baby are doing splendidly.” 

SCENE 4: (4 feet) 

Long-shot of Mother in bed, smiling happily. 

SCENE 5: (5 feet* 

Close-up of Mother. 

SCENE 6: (3 feet) 

Close-shot of door opening. 

SCENE 7: (10 feet) 

Long-shot. Door opens; Nurse enters, carrying Baby. 
She crosses over to Mother’s bed, the camera following 
her. She starts to put Baby in Mother’s arms. 

SCENE 8: (4 feet) 

Medium close-shot of Nurse giving Baby to Mother. 
TITLE: (3 feet) 

INTRODUCING BABY. 

SCENE 9: (8-10 feet) 

Close-up of Baby, nestled in Mother’s arms 
SCENE 10: (6 feet) 

Close-up of Mother, speaking. 

Into this cut: 

SPOKEN TITLE: (5 feet) 

“He looks just like his daddy, doesn’t he?” 

SCENES 11-20: (5 feet each) 

Ad lib scenes (preferably close-ups and medium-shots) 
of the Baby—cute expressions, etc. If desired, a shot of 
Baby taking his lunch, etc. 

SCENE 21 : (6 feet) 

Close-up of Nurse, speaking. (Make this from low 
angle, shooting diagonally up, as though from viewpoint 
of someone in bed.) 

Cut into this: 

SPOKEN TITLE: (3 feet) 

“Time’s up!” 

SCENE 22: (8 feet) 

Long-shot. Nurse picks up Baby, and walks out of 
door, closing it behind her. Camera follows her from 
bed to door. 

SCENE 23: (4 feet) 

Close-up of Mother, smiling happily. May be shot 
with slight diffusion. 

FADE OUT. 

TITLE: 

WATCH FOR THE NEXT INSTALLMENT— 
COMING SOON! 

Allowing for the inevitable “added scenes,” b : ts of action 
which cannot be planned for, but are too good to miss, and 
also for the few inevitable “NG’d Takes,” this should make 
a neat little picture of about 1 50 fee*, though it can easily 
be trimmed to 100, or padded to a full 200. It requires 
specialized technique, of course, if it is to be filmed in the 
hospital; there are certain rules and regulations to be ob¬ 
served in most hospitals, which cannot be ignored. For 
instance, in most hospitals, fathers are never allowed to 
touch the baby—and seldom to even be in the same room 
with their infants; therefore, you will notice, “Father” 
does not appear in any scene in the film. After all, fathers 
are pretty inconsequential creatures at such a time! In 

(Continued on Page 381) 
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A and B represent stand lamps while C represents 
a lamp suspended from the ceiling or otherwise 
set so as to throw its light directly down for back 
lighting. 

ABC of 
Set Lighting 

by 

Arthur Campbell, 

Cinematographer 

J UST as there is a fundamental light in portraiture, 
there is also a basic method of lighting a set, and they 
are not dissimilar. 

We know that one source of light, no matter where used, 
whether to light a person or set will create a shadow. If 
this light is placed directly in front of the set, facing it in 
the same way as the camera faces the set we will get a 
flat light. However, that is the most we can expect from 
one light. 

There are times when shadows are desirable, but we will 
not go into that phase of lighting here. We will try to 
establish what might be a basic light for a set regardless of 
its artistic merits. 

In view of the fact that it will be agreed that one light 
is not sufficient to light a set we will disregard the front 
lighting and place this first unit to one side as reasonably 
close to the objects as possible so as to throw the beam 
across these objects from one side. This will create a 
shadow which of course is undesirable as one side of the 
picture will be entirely in shadow. 

But let’s take an imaginary set such as is sketched on this 
page and assume that the first unit we have placed is light 
A. You can readily visualize how this would be insufficient 
to photograph this set. We now place light B on the oppo¬ 
site side of the set. This will not only kill the shadows from 
light A but will act as the highlight for all objects on the 
right side of the set and our first light, A, will kill the 


shadows of light B and act as a highlight for all objects on 
the left side of the set. With limited lighting facilities of 
this kind it might not be well to diffuse either of these lights 
as you undoubtedly will need all the light they give to secure 
a proper exposure. Also this is not a set up that would 
permit the camera to take in a full picture. By this we 
mean you would have to confine your shot to a three-quarter 
picture. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, that is the A and B of 
lighting. The C of lighting will consist of the backlighting 
of the scene. Obviously on a set like this it will be impos¬ 
sible to place a light back of the furniture or people who 
might occupy the scene without having it glare right into 
the lens, or if placed low it will not include the entire pic¬ 
ture. So this third light will have to be placed high out of 
the lens angle approximately at a point that will hit the 
front edge of the radio. You will note this is outlined with 
dotted lines on the radio; this is to indicate that it is above 
the radio. This light must face directly down. While it 
will flood the entire set and light the back wall, throwing 
light behind the chairs and radio to mould those pieces, still 
its greatest light is being poured to rear of the set and will 
act as a back light, lighting the hair of the people who 
might be occupying the chair and the couch. 

The placing of this light might be a bit of a problem. 
Obviously there is nothing to hang it on. You cannot use 
a stand lamp, as the stand would show in the picture. This 
might be overcome by stretching a wire across from the pic¬ 
ture moulding, or if there are windows on each side, a wire 
from one window to the other and hang this light from that 
wire, making sure, of course, that it is not in the camera 
angle. 

If you will recall last month’s article on the lighting of 
the human face you will remember that this lighting of the 
set is not dissimilar. In that set-up a light was placed to 
the right of the person, another to the left a bit farther away 
and one for back lighting. The second light placed at a 
little greater distance was set so as not to kill the shadow 
entirely, but to give a nice balance over the first and pre¬ 
dominating light. It was also suggested that it be dif¬ 
fused. 

However, in the lighting of this set, in view of the fact, 
that a greater area is covered and more people will be in¬ 
volved, it will readily be understood that the lights as placed 
will act as highlights on those things nearest to them and 
tend to kill the shadows on those at the greatest distance 
from them. 

The third unit is very important for back-lighting. This, 
however, will be influenced by the color of the walls. If 
they are light they may tend to act as reflectors and fur¬ 
nish sufficient backlight of themselves. However, for the 
one doing his first job of lighting it would be well for him 
to experiment both ways. 

As we said, we have not attempted to bring out any 
artistic effects. We have not attempted to do any mould¬ 
ing of objects or furnishings, but have merely set down 
here the simple basis of lighting for a set presumably in a 
home. 

The studio naturally is built and equipped to handle these 
situations in the very minutest details. Special lamps and 
special equipment for lamps are available. These would be 
prohibitive in most cases to the amateur, however, there 
are a few items that he might build economically which 
we will endeavor to explain to him in succeeding articles on 
lighting the set. The first and most important thing in 
your first step of lighting is to get sufficient light; next 
to work away from flat lighting and to cross your lights so 

(Continued on Page 373) 
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Shooting 
Close - Ups 
Indian Style 

by 

Karl Hale 

A MIGHTY interesting story is told us by Stanley 
Foster, cinephotographer, who uses a 16mm cam¬ 
era instead of a rifle when hunting. 

For years Foster had been an enthusiastic huntsman, trav¬ 
eling into the forests of Canada from his home in Adrian, 
Michigan, to bag big game. He is still an enthusiast of 
the hunt, but the 16mm camera has brought a new type 
of hunting to him and he now brings his prey home on the 
motion picture film to enjoy his jaunts into the wilds any 
time he wishes. However, we believe the most interesting 
part of the yarn he tells is the tip the Chippewa Indians 
gave him in how to secure scenes of the wily moose. 


It was only by exercising a great deal of patience that 
he secured the information from the Indians, and when he 
had the information he wanted it was also only by exer¬ 
cising the greatest patience that he secured the pictures 
he wanted. 

Seemingly, the Indian is not a talkative sort of chap, 
but once he feels friendly toward you he will give you 
some very valuable information in hunting lore. 

Foster wanted a good picture of a moose; in fact, he 
wanted a good continuity of one of those big fellows. By 
observation he found that they fed mostly near the shore 
in the shallow water, but this didn’t do him a great deal 
of good, as he found on several experiments that they 
swished away even though he was perfectly concealed on 
shore behind shrubbery. 

Frequently the moose wade out into the water until 
just their heads protrude above the surface, and then reach 
down in the water feeding on weeds at the bottom. They 
seem to be able to keep their heads under water much 
longer than any other of the upland animals. The Indian 
plan of approaching the moose is first to see that the wind 
is blowing from the moose to the photographer and then, 
as the moose in the distance places his head underneath 
the water to feed, the canoeist paddles as rapidly as he 
can toward the unsuspecting moose. As soon as it is ap¬ 
parent the moose is coming to the surface, the hunter be¬ 
comes rigid in the canoe, leaving the paddles in just what¬ 
ever position they may be at that instant. Even though 
the canoe continues forward in the water the moose does 
not seem to mind or possess the ability to distinguish a 
man in the canoe unless he makes some motion. So as 
soon as the moose again puts his head underneath the 
water you again paddle as rapidly as possible and then re¬ 
main motionless as the head of the moose is seen above 
the surface of the water. 

This operation is repeated again and again until you are 
only a few rods away from the moose. Then as he puts 
his head beneath the water for the last time, you either 
paddle very rapidly or else pull the rope on the motor, if 
one is attached to the canoe, and run the canoe between 
the shore and the moose. The moose is very much alarmed 
on finding a canoe so near and takes to the deeper water. 
If you are handy with the paddle or have an outboard motor 
you will have no difficulty in securing all the moves you 
may desire. Time and again by this method Foster was 
successful in approaching moose and securing many good 
close-ups 

The camera method of hunting is more difficult than with 
the rifle, according to Foster. One must not only keep up 
wind from his prey, but he must be in photographic dis¬ 
tance, and then above all there is the light to take into 
consideration, an important point in photography, but of 
no value in hunting with the rifle. The direction of the 
sun is, of course, doubly important when you are photo¬ 
graphing on the water, so Fester seemingly has added more 
hazard to his method of hunting than the type he has for¬ 
saken. 

But his moose pictures are said to be worth while. Fine 
close-ups of his head, a medium shot of him sailing through 
the water and a long shot of him, all combining to make a 
fine piece of hunting continuity that will never go out of 
style. 

Foster didn’t bring any trophies home with him on his 
running board, but he did secure several rolls of the finest 
hunting pictures that he has had the pleasure of taking. 
He has a permanent record of a hunting trip that he can 
live over any time he desires. 
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Let's Make 
A Locomotion 
Picture 

by 

Henry Sharp, A.S C. 

S UPPOSE you are a traveler: why not a reel on Rail¬ 
roads of the World? It can easily be a by-product 
of your regular travel films—merely an extra shot or 
two on each roll; but it can be edited into one of the most 
unusual (and interesting) films in your library. 

It doesn’t matter in the least where you go—whether you 
take a round-the-world Cook’s Tour, or confine yourself 
to a short jaunt in your own country; wherever you go, 
you are sure to find interesting material; even in the rail¬ 
road-yards of your home town, you can find a dozen little 
details worth timing. Let’s suppose, for the moment, 
though, that you are one of the lucky folks who is going 
abroad. What can you plan to add to your railway reel? 

The first—and most obvious—idea is to make a reel com¬ 
paring foreign and domestic railway methods and equip¬ 
ment. On the one hand, you have the massive engines of 
American roads, designed for long, hard runs, and heavy 
loads; on the other hand, you have the neat, light, and 
beautifully-finished European engines, designed for short 
runs at high speeds, pulling light trains. There is an inter¬ 
esting contrast in itself—a contrast which can be brought 
out all the more forcefully by careful camerawork. Imag¬ 
ine, for instance, a sequence built around “The Overland 
Limited,’’ “The Chief,’’ or the “Twentieth Century”; start¬ 
ing with some shots of the train leaving one of the terminal- 
stations, you could carry it through its run with a series of 
pictorial shots of it rocketing along the level stretches, or 
climbing ponderously over the Rockies. Then you could 
bring it to its destination, and end with shots of the engine, 
with the engineer carefully oiling up after the run. The 
keynote of all of this should be massiveness—the majestic 
proportions of the mountain-locos—low camera-angles for 
the close-shots; low viewpoints for the long-shots; every¬ 
thing planned to accentuate the thoughts of mass and rug¬ 
gedness. 

To contrast with this, imagine a companion-sequence of 
such a train as “The Royal Scot” (or its daytime companion, 
“The Flying Scotsman”) on its run from London to Edin¬ 
burgh. This train is much smaller and lighter than any 
American trains, so your keynote should be lightness and 
agility. Higher camera positions, of course; lightings and 
filterings that depict the train in a lighter tone; and pic¬ 
torial shots of the famous train scampering along through 
the pretty valleys of the Midland Counties. 

Or, suppose that you would like to show the differences 
in construction between foreign and American lines: what a 
wealth of subject material you have here! Even though the 
basic principles are the same, the application is different: 



the very track is laid differently; the coupling devices con¬ 
necting the cars are different; many European freight (or 
“goods”) trains, even, do not have air-brakes. No Euro¬ 
pean engine boasts a bell—and the whistles are usually a 
joke. The headlights are different: in England, for instance, 
by the number and arrangement of the headlamps (or, by 
day, flags, and similar indicators) you can tell whether the 
train is a passenger, “goods,” or mail-train; whether it is a 
regular or a special; or even when it is merely a string of 
empty “waggons.” Here in America, the engineer usually 
sits on the right-hand side of the cab; in England, he is on 
the left. And, too, many of the European trains offer un¬ 
usually interesting opportunities for Kodacolor workers; 
trains and engines are often painted in bright colors, such 
as blue, green, and maroon. 

Then, for him who has the time and the interest, there 
is yet another interesting phase: collecting films of trans- 
portational novelties. Some of our smaller lines here offer 
much in this respect; in Europe there are, of course, such 
unusual subjects as the bifurcated monorail at Ballybunion, 
Ireland, in which the train runs on an A-shaped track, with 
a complete assembly of boiler, cab, cars, etc., on either 
side; and the Barmen-Elberfeld suspended monorail, in Ger¬ 
many, which straddles streets, river, etc. Then, too, there 
are the many rack or cogwheel mountain railroads in Switz¬ 
erland (such as the Rigi and Pilatus roads) and, of course, 
their equivalents in America, climbing Pike’s Peak and Mt. 
Washington. Then, there is the train-ferry, “Drotting Vik¬ 
toria,” which carries the whole train, engines and all, on the 
Malmo-Hamburg run across the Baltic, from Tralleborg tc 
Sassnitz. 

(Continued on Page 372) 
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H ERETOFORE 16mm cinemicrographers have been 
limited to reproducing their microscopic subjects 
in monotone, with the result that many subjects 
so filmed lose much of their real value. 

The amateur has at his disposal one of the best color 
methods available, requiring but little technical knowledge 
to reproduce colors in a truly accurate and lifelike manner. 
The application of this process to cinemicrography opens to 
him not only the beauty of form and rhythm, but of color 
as well. Apparently the amateur experiences difficulty in 
combining the optical principles concerned. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into all of the 
technical phases of photomicrography, or to describe the 
optical principles involved in the Kodacolor process. This 
information is available from other sources, if not already 
known by the amateur. 

There are two methods by which the Kodacolor process 
might be applied to cinemicrography. One method re¬ 
quires special optical equipment for projecting the image 
directly on the film. This optical equipment is not avail¬ 
able to the average amateur. The other method herein 
described, is quite simple and inexpensive requiring little 
knowledge of optics or photography. 

The entire set-up consists of seven units, i.e. (a) a lab¬ 
oratory microscope, (b) a Kodacolor equipped cine camera, 
(c) carbon arc and water cell, (d) photographic ground 
glass, (e) an auxiliary lens of approximately 3 inch focal 
length, (f) a suitable support for these units. 

The microscope is placed upon a solid platform and above 
it is mounted the cine camera. The optical systems of the 
two instruments are centered as near as possible by inspec¬ 
tion. Above the microscope eyepiece and approximately 
seven inches below the camera lens, is mounted the ground 
glass screen (d). 

The illuminating system consists of a carbon arc so ad¬ 
justed as to throw a beam of light through a water cell to 
the microscope sub-stage mirror, which in turn directs this 
beam up through the lens system of the scope and produces 
an image of the object on the ground glass. The water cell 
is filled with distilled water which removes most of the 
heat from the light and prevents damage to lenses and prep¬ 
arations. Due to the fact that an optical bench, in the 
usual sense of the word, is not used in this set-up, it is 
necessary to place a thin ground glass disk, usually sup¬ 
plied with the microscope, in the holder provided below the 
sub-stage condenser. This disk diffuses the light suffi¬ 
ciently to assure even illumination throughout the entire mi¬ 
croscopic field. 

The ground glass screen (d) is an ordinary 5x7 ground 
glass which can be obtained from any photographic dealer. 
To a large extent the quality of the image to be photo¬ 
graphed depends upon this screen, as its function is to pick 
up the image projected by the objective and eyepiece lenses 
of the microscope. In order to pick up this aerial image 
it must diffuse the light to a high degree. This diffusion 
is necessarily accomplished by the individual grains of the 
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Symbols in this sketch are explained in text 


Experimenting 


screen surface. Naturally this diffusion destroys much of 
the fine detail within the projected image and it is certain 
that this detail, the essential component of all photomi¬ 
crography, once destroyed cannot be restored by the camera 
lens and film emulsion. To be more precise, the problem 
of detail is one of resolving power. The criteria of such 
work is to resolve as fine detail as possible, being limited 
only by the resolving ability of the microscopes optical sys¬ 
tem and the film emulsion itself. In addition to this prob¬ 
lem is the one of illumination. This is more apparent when 
one realizes that the Kodacolor filter has an exposure fac¬ 
tor of approximately 35X and this factor is extremely evi¬ 
dent in any attempt to make Kodacolor movies by artificial 
light. 

These problems, ground glass grain size and the light 
absorbed by it, can be met in two ways; first, by a reduc¬ 
tion in grain size or second, by doing away with the ground 
glass entirely. As previously stated, the latter method can 
be done, but requires optical equipment not within the range 
of the average amateur. The author has met this problem 
by the simple expedient of treating the ground glass screen 
with ordinary mineral oil and wiping the surface almost dry. 
This treatment tends to fill up the spaces between the in¬ 
dividual grains and effects a reduction in diffusing ability, 
as well as increasing to a great extent the amount of light 
transmitted by the screen. However, there seems to be a 
limit as to the amount of oil that should remain after wip¬ 
ing. Too much tends to destroy the image completely by 
making the grains non-existent, too little tends to destroy 
detail and increases light absorption. The exact amount 
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that should remain can be determined only by experiment. 
To further overcome the effect of grain the author has de¬ 
vised a mechanism that utilizes a principle not previously 
applied in cinemicrography. By electrically vibrating this 
screen at 60 cycles per second the image of an individual 
grain is blurred to such an extent that it becomes non¬ 
existent so far as the film emulsion is concerned. Excel¬ 
lent Kodacolor cinemicrographs can be made however with¬ 
out this expedient where high resolving power is not of 
paramount importance. 

It is important that this screen be mounted upon a paral¬ 
lel plane with the microscope stage, otherwise the projected 
image will be distorted and it will be impossible to properly 
focus the entire image. It is also important that this 
screen be mounted independently of the camera or micro¬ 
scope assembly, particularly when using the vibrating screen 
principle or stop-motion equipment. 

Focusing of the image on the screen is accomplished by 
the course and fine adjustment of the microscope. The 
screen should be placed close enough to the eyepiece of the 

With 

Kodacolor 

Cinemicrography 

by 

Alan C. Woolley 

Cinephotographer 


Showing use of dental mirror for focussing 



scope that the projected image be not more than three 
inches in diameter. If the amateur finds that the ocular 
absorbs too much light it may be removed with the subse¬ 
quent loss of its corrective properties which will not seri¬ 
ously impair the results in low power work. This, however, 
is not recommended. 

At this point in the procedure it is necessary to focus 
this image upon the film. This step is facilitated by having 
the back of the camera film gate sawed out to full frame 
size and placing in the gate a piece of matte film. (Matte 
surface away from camera lens) . A dental mouth mirror 
aids in viewing this image. (See Fig. 2). In order to 
have this small image sharply in focus and completely fill 
the motion picture frame, it will be necessary to set the 
camera lens midway between two feet and infinity and ad¬ 
just the auxiliary lens (e) up or down for a course adjust¬ 
ment. A fine adjustment is made by manipulating the 
cameras focusing lens mount. When these adjustments 
have been made the image as it appears on the matte film 
must be sharply defined and evenly illuminated. The matte 
film is then carefully removed and the camera loaded with 
Kodacolor Ifmi. 

Correction of the color filter for the light source used, 
to give a correct color rendition, is accomplished by rebal¬ 
ancing portions of the Kodacolor ratio diaphragm. It is 
best to use the old type K diaphragm and reverse it on the 
filter mount so that the original red portion now covers the 
blue segment of the filter. Most carbon arcs are too rich in 
red and if the ratio diaphragm as now placed still passes too 
much red it can be further blocked with lantern slide bind¬ 
ing tape. The amount of this correction can only be deter¬ 
mined by experiment, as each type of carbon inherently pos¬ 
sesses different relative values of excitation of the three pri¬ 
mary colors. The average carbon arc of from 15 to 20 
amps, will make excellent color movies when using the new 
supersensitive Kodacolor film. In photographing deeply 
stained preparations or those which are quite dense and 
present a predominance of red, it may be necessary to op¬ 
erate the camera at half speed or increase the light in¬ 
tensity. 

Visual focusing of the image during exposure is con¬ 
trolled simply by observing the image on the ground glass. 
This focusing is done with the course and fine adjustments 
of the microscope. 

Beautiful cinemicrographs have been made with this set¬ 
up of pathological tissue sections. When used in conjunc¬ 
tion with the stop-motion device previously reported," beau¬ 
tiful studies of crystal growth have been recorded. 

Those amateurs fortunate enough to possess special pho¬ 
tomicrographic equipment such as an optical bench, auto¬ 
matic arcs, apochromatic objectives and compensating eye¬ 
pieces, polarizers, etc., will find a new medium to use in 
their studies. Those amateurs having but an ordinary mi¬ 
croscope and meager accessories, will have found a new 
combination to appeal to his scientific and esthetic sense. 

*The American Cinematographer, Vol. 13, No. 10, Feb. 1933. 
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Many Among Honorable Mention 
Almost In Medal Class 

News of Contests Conducted in Other Parts of World and 
Results of Los Angeles Cine Club Competition 


In some instances it was by the pro¬ 
verbial “hairbreadth” that those who 
were given medals were not outpointed 
by some of those included in the Hon¬ 
orable Mention class of the American 
Cinematographer 1933 Amateur Compe¬ 
tition. 

“Ciliary Action” by Arthur Proetz, 

M. D. of St. Louis, Mo.; “Bermuda the 
Land of Sunshine and Flowers” by Kon¬ 
stantin J. Kostich of Long Island City, 

N. Y. and “Mr. Motor Boat’s Last Stand” 
by John A. Flory of New York City were 
among those which worried the judges 
in their decision. 

Others selected for Honorable Men¬ 
tion by the committee appointed by the 
American Society of Cinematographers 
include: A. C. Baxter, M.D., Springfield, 
III., for his two-reel picture “Milk, Its 
Production and Pasteurization”; R. P. 
Ewing, Caracas, Venezuela, South Amer¬ 
ica, for his one-reel picture “Red Sand”; 
Edward J. Hayes, Orange, N.J., for his 
one-reel production “Hansel and Gre- 
tel”; Lieut. A. J. Holton, San Francisco, 
Calif., for “The Quest of The Phantom”, 
one reel; Vincente Mills, Manila, Philip¬ 
pines, for “Filipino Flagellants”, one 
reel; E. C. Rosenberg, Oakland, Calif., 
for “Yosemite Nature Notes”, one reel; 
M. F. Sissel, Austin, Minn., for “Vaca¬ 
tion Reflections”, one reel; K. C. Ste¬ 
phens, San Francisco, Calif., for “Beauty 
Spots”, one reel; E. Yeaple, Baltimore, 
Md., for “Spinal Anaesthesia”, two reels; 
E. C. Thompson, Oakland, Calif, for “Ry- 
Lock”, one reel; Charles A. Cramet, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for “Microscopes”, one 
reel, and Elton Fox, Oakland, Calif., for 
“Waterways”, one reel. 

Each of the pictures entered in the 
contest were given a review and criti¬ 
cism by one of the members of the judg¬ 
ing committee, which was sent to the 
entrant. This reviewing service, of 
course, is not confined to the contest 
pictures, but is given to those who send 
their pictures to The American Cinema¬ 
tographer throughout the year. 

British Contest 

Great Britain also had a very successful 
competition conducted by the Institute 
of Amateur Cinematographers. This is 
the representative organization of ama¬ 
teurs in that country and includes in its 
membership many of the royalty of Eng¬ 
land. 

At a banquet given at the Mayfair 
Hotel which was attended by motion 
picture stars and presided over by His 
Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.T., 
president of the Institute, the prizes for 
their 1933 competition were awarded. 


In Class A the prize was offered for 
the best Film of Holiday, Trip, Cruise 
or Aeroplane Flight and was won by M. 

L. Nathan for his picture “An Austrian 
Village.” 

Class C covered the Best General In¬ 
terest Film and was won by Miss Ruth 
Stuart Rodgers with her film entitled 
“Egypt and Back with Imperial Airways.” 
This film was also given the gold medal 
in the American Cinematographer com¬ 
petition this year in the Travel Film class. 
In this class a second prize was offered 
by the Institute and went to M. L. Na¬ 
than for his film “Westminster In Win¬ 
ter.” 

Class D governed the Best Abstract 
Film. The prize under this classification 
went to James A. Sherlock for his pic¬ 
ture “I Bequeath.” 

Class E covered the Best Family Inter¬ 
est Film and was awarded to J. B. S. 
Thubron for his film entitled “Her Sec¬ 
ond Birthday.” 

Class C was given over to Color Film. 
The prize under this classification was 
awarded to Dr. Maksimillian Paspa of 
Jugoslavia for his film entitled “Nature 
In Colours.” 

Class I included the Best of the Prize 
Winning Entries. This prize consisted of 
the International Challenge Trophy, open 
to the world. It was won jointly by Miss 
Ruth Stuart Rodger with her film “Egypt 
and Back With Imperial Airways’ and 

M. L. Nathan with his film “An Austrian 
Village.” 

Holland Contest 

In Holland the Cine Amateur Club 
idea has grown rapidly. According to 
the latest figures from that country the 
Nederlandsche Smalfilmliga now numbers 
approximately 400. 

D. Knegt, former secretary of that 
organization, reports that the 1933 con¬ 
test was a big success. The work in the 
16mm. documentary class was exception¬ 
ally fine. In this class Mr. A. Carre of 
Rotterdam won the first prize with his 
picture “Kleuterschool.” 

In the Scenario class the league ex¬ 
perimented with the entrants making a 
picture from a scenario recommended by 
the league. This experiment did not 
prove highly successful. 

In the 9.5 mm. class the outstanding 
film was submitted by Mr. Clement. This 
was titled “Phantasy,” built around soap 
bubbles and smoke. 

The information coming from this club 
was very meager, but seemingly they 
were concentrating their efforts toward 


the contest which was held in Paris this 
year. 

Paris Contest 

A special cable dispatch from Paris on 
the outcome of their 1933 contest 
brought only the skeleton facts on the 
awards given. These merely designated 
the country in which the winner lived 
and did not give details as to name of 
entrant or name of winning picture. The 
first prize was won by Japan, second by 
France and the third by a United States 
competitor. 

Spain Has Spring Contest 

The contest to be held by the Ama¬ 
teurs of Spain with headquarters in Bar¬ 
celona will close on March 5th, 1934. 
This contest will be wide in its scope 
and broad in its recognition and will have 
among its classifications cultural, scien¬ 
tific, pedagogic, excursions and travels, 
folklore, news, sports, industry technique 
and general documents as well as sce¬ 
nario pictures. 

L.A. Cine Club Crowing 

Selecting three pictures each from 
three consecutive meetings, making a to¬ 
tal of 9 pictures to be placed in compe¬ 
tition for prizes ranging from first to 
ninth, the Los Angeles Cine Club turned 
their final selection over to the American 
Cinematographer to judge according to 
the methods and standards set down in 
the annual contest. 

The final decision of the judges gave 
First Prize to R. B. Clardy for “Cattle 
Country,” the 8 mm. picture which 
ranked so high in the American Cinema¬ 
tographer contest; Second Prize to E. W. 
Walker for his scenic “High Sierra”; 
Third Prize to W. J. Seeman for “Prairie 
Schooner” which took the silver medal 
in the American Cinematographer con¬ 
test for “Home Movie”; Fourth Prize to 
Harrison Chandler for “Ensenada”; Fifth 
Prize to Wayne Fisher for “Echo Lake”; 
Sixth Prize to F. B. Skeele for “Pine 
Cones”; Seventh Prize to Fred Champion 
for “National Air Races”; Eighth Prize 
to C. E. Memory for “One Day” and 
Ninth Prize to R. F. Oden for his 8 mm. 
picture “Sea of Silence.” 

Coles Win In New York 

• Charles and Robert Coles with their 

Cinecoles Revue were the winners of 

the prize offered by the Mtropolitan Mo¬ 
tion Picture'Club. This picture is of the 
news reel type. “Mexico” by Sidney 
Moritz was given honorary mention. 

John Arnold, A.S.C., Busy 

• In addition to his duties as President 
of the A.S.C. and head of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s photographic department, 
John Arnold found that Christmas nearly 
doubled his work. It seems that most of 
MCM’s many stars found 16mm cameras 
in their Christmas stockings—and John 
is now hard at it showing the noted nov¬ 
ices how to make movies. 





Studio Effects 


Home Movie 


Cost 


Cine-Kodak Special, 

custom-built master 
of movie miracles, 
makes professional- 
type shots with 
16 mm. economy. 


C INE-KODAK Special has a spring motor drive 
with variable speeds from 8 to 64 frames per 
second, one- and eight-frame hand cranks—the 
latter being used, as well, for winding back the film 
when making dissolves or double exposures. Reflex 
finder for ground-glass focusing with any of six 
lenses interchangeable on the double lens turret, 
variable shutter for fades and dissolves, mask slot 
between lens and film, interchangeable film cham¬ 
bers of ioo-foot and 200-foot capacities. Single 


frame button for animation effects, and two footage 
indicators—one on the film chamber showing the 
amount of unexposed film, the other geared to the 
mechanism recording accurately the amount of film 
run or rewound. 

The basic model of the Special is equipped w r ith a 
Kodak Anastigmat/. 1.9 lens, double lens turret, one 
ioo-foot film chamber, set of six masks. Price and 
estimates on adaptations to fit specific needs given 
on request. Write for the Cine-Kodak Special Book. 



DOUBLE EXPOSURE 

The first exposure, of the man, is filmed with concentrated 
lighting against a dark background. Then the film is 
wound back and a second exposure made, of the girl. 



HALF MASKING 

The race is "shot" with a horizontal half mask blocking 
off the upper half of the image. The film is wound back, 
the other half mask used, and the stop watch filmed. 



ANIMATION 

The one-frame hand crank or single frame button can 
be used for making animation. Half masking or double 
exposures make animation especially interesting. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. ^ 

WE OOOo* PACT 
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CUSTOM BUILT 16 MM 
PROFESSIONAL CAMERA 
WITH SOUND ON FILM 

<9 1000 ft. magazines optional 
O 400 ft. magazines, regular equip¬ 
ment 

• 200 ft. magazines optional 
9 Veeder-Roof footage counter 

9 Mask slot, and reverse take-up 
0 One frame and 8 frame crank 

• Coerz Variable view finder 

O Focus-on-film, 1 Ox magnification, 
upright image 

9 Four lens turret, standard lens 
mounts 

O Variable shutter for fades and 
laps 

• Side tension aperture 
0 Silent Cam movement 

Special equipment designed and 
built 


ERIC M. BERNDT 


SOUND 


112 East 73rd Street 
New York 


COLOR 


American Cinematographer 
Now $2.50 the year 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


NEW LOW RENTAL PRICE 
SOUND ON DISC 

400 ft. Reel and Disc, 75c per day 
7-8-9-10 Reel Features, $5.00 per day 

This service is now available to users within 
48 hour parcel post delivery distance of 
New York City. Rental Fee, 75c per night, 
including 400 ft. reel and disc, or $5 for 
one feature. 

Send 25c today for catalog of subjects 

KJ A V I I in Broadway Cr Chauncey St. 
IN A V 8 LIU Brooklyn - New York 


HUGO MEYER 

LE.N5EJ 


QUALITY 

UrtlFOPMlTy 



PEPfO&MAACE 


f&rature on Request 


HUGO MEYER&CO. 


245 WEST S5 E ST NeWYORK 


Let’s Make a Locomotion- 
Picture 

(Continued from Page 367) 

The essential thing, of course, in mak¬ 
ing such a reel, is to decide what aspect 
of the subject you want your picture to 
tell about: then concentrate on it. You 
can tell a great deal simply by your pho¬ 
tographic treatment. For putting over 
the idea of massiveness, for instance, low 
camera-angles are the best—often angle 
shots, with the lower part of the picture 
well filled by the dark mass of the en¬ 
gine. For portraying the lighter, faster 
European trains, more straightforward 
treatment is more satisfactory—usually 
with either a front-light or a cross-light, 
to eliminate heavy shadows from the 
foreground. 

If you want to film the trains in mo¬ 
tion, a three-quarters front angle is the 
most satisfactory. In the mountains, a 
viewpoint where you can show the train 
crawling around curves is always good— 
and curves (especially S-curves) are ex¬ 
tremely pictorial. When you show a 
train in motion, it is always better to 
show some smoke coming from the fun¬ 
nel; this is most frequently found when 
the train is ascending a grade, when the 
exhaust steam rushes through the stack 
in great puffs, and billows out in huge, 
white clouds. For these shots, use a fil¬ 
ter! A fairly heavy one, of course; with 
regular Pan, a “G” will give about the 
right effect, or, with Supersensitive, an 
“F.” If you can, choose a day when 
the sky is really blue, so your filter will 
darken it, and give the smoke an effec¬ 
tive background. And, if you want to, 
you can “cheat” to surprisingly good ef¬ 
fect, getting night scenes by daylight: 
use a very heavy filter (for Pan, either 
an “F” or a “23-A&56” combination; 
for Super-Pan, a 72), and keep your 
exposure pretty well down. Choose a 
scene where you can get the train com¬ 
ing along in late afternoon, with a front 
light, so that the sunlight winks back 
from the windows and headlights. Then, 
with your heavy filter, and relatively low 
exposure, you will get the effect of the 
train, with lighted windows, roaring 
through the night. If there is white 
smoke, this will show up against the 
black sky very effectively. But, try a 
transportation film! Whether you de¬ 
liberately plan it, or make it as a by¬ 
product, you’ll find it will—properly 
made and titled—be one of the most 
popular films in your library; and it’s 
mighty interesting to make! 

MGM After Milner 

• With Ernst Lubitsch signed to direct 
“The Merry Widow” for MGM, Victor 
Milner, A.S.C., Lubitsch’s inevitable 
teammate, is being sought to preside at 
the cameras. Under contract to Para¬ 
mount, Milner is trying to find time be¬ 
tween Paramount assignments to make 
the “Widow.”’ 


COERZ 


A New Year’s resolution embodying a 
good photographic thought includes the 
determination to achieve better cinema¬ 
tography thru the medium of Goerz. 

• Lenses • Yellow Filters 

• Pan-Ortho Creen Filters 

• Trix Objecto Meter 

• Effect and Title Device 

• Variable Field View Finder 

• Reflex Focuser 

etc. etc. etc. 

Literature on request 

C. P. COERZ AMERICAN 
OPTICAL CO. 

317 East 34th Street New York 


16 mm 

PANCHROMATIC 

NECATIVE and POSITIVE 

CINE FILM 

$4.25 100 foot 

This includes processing and return of 
both the negative and a positive print 
to you. 



136 West 32nd St. - New York City 


K 

I 

N- 

O-LUX 

| In addition to its 
] moderate price 
and eminently 
satisfactory per¬ 
formance Kin-O- 
Lux is unique for 
] its super - proc¬ 
essing. Each roll 
is subjected to 
Scratch - proofing, a 
method which insures 
the film against the influence of time 
and the effect of usage . . so that it 
becomes—in its truest sense—a perma¬ 
nent record. 

No. 1—100 ft. in green box.$3.00 

No. 2—100 ft. in red box.$3.50 

Including Processing, Scratch Proofing 
and Return Postage 

KIN-O-LUX, Inc. josw.-wst. 

’ New York 



FACT . . FICTION . . FUN 

Sports, Scenics, Comedies, Educationals 
* and a wide variety of 16mm. films. 

NOW ONLY $2.50 PER 100 FT. 
REEL . . . formerly $4.50 

Send for Free Catalog 

EMPIRE SAFETY FILM CO., Inc. 
723 Seventh Ave. New York 


« 

4 


NOW $2.50— 

The yearly subscription to the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
the motion Picture Camera Maga¬ 
zine, is now only $2.50. Write 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Winning With An 8mm 

(Continued from Page 362) 

All of the titles used were large and 
. were photographed from a distance of six 
I feet. The introductory title and cast of 
: characters I was able to letter in poster 
r paint, white and gray, on a black back¬ 
ground. The sub-titles were set up with 
ccast letters, three-quarters inch high, in 
'white, upper and lower case; also ob- 
fTained at a sign painter’s supply house. 
There were placed on a cloth covered 
: background, slanted at an angle by prop¬ 
iping one end on a box on the ground, 
outside in direct sunlight. The camera 
.was used on a high tripod, made solid by 
ia suspended weight. A slanting light 
•struck the letters, throwing a slight 
^shadow on a medium dark background. 
The titles were few and brief. A west¬ 
ern hat and coiled rope were placed half- 
• way into the picture at lower left and a 
Cpair of spurs at upper right, also only 
:partly showing. These were kept in a low 

► key to prevent distracting attention. With 
igood sunlight, stop “f-1 1” was very suc¬ 
cessful and rendered the titles sharp. 

To have my first attempt at a film 
istory prove so successful in competition 
►has a tendency to spur me to attempt 
:bigger and better things (in 8mm), and 
it goes without saying that my A.S.C. 
Xold Medals and my “first” in the Los 
'Angeles Cine Club are the big things in 
life for this particular amateur camera- 
rman. 

A B C of Set Lighting 

(Continued from Page 365) 
cas to have one side more brilliantly lit 
tthan the other and then to have back 
lighting. 

Study the set you are to light, experi- 

► ment with your lights before shooting 
sand endeavor to study the effect of these 

lights so that your eye will become ac¬ 
customed to balances. We have not 
■touched upon this, as we believe you 
rmust first learn how to lay the founda¬ 
tion, but as you go on you will realize 
"how the placing of the lamp in different 
^positions and different distances will give 
/you pleasing effects. You will work out 
aa lighting value that will possibly be 
^something a part of yourself. Attempt¬ 
ing to imitate the lighting of another 
-photographer is not always successful, as 
you do not have the same “feel.” 

Dr. Dieterich, A.S.C., 
Returns 

Dr. L. M. Dieterich, A.S.C., who has 
cbeen in the east for some time, has re¬ 
turned to Hollywood. He will continue as 
aa consulting optical engineer for the film 
'industry here. 

Coincidence? 

With Mae West playing a lion-tamer 
•in her latest film, Hollywood is wonder¬ 
ing if it’s only a coincidence that the 
^picture was photographed by LEO Tover, 
■A.S.C. 



WINNING 

GHAINLESS 

— 16mm Negative Developing— 

Dunning Grainless is not a film; it is a developing 
formula, used by Dunning only, that gives you an 
absolutely grainless positive, never before possible 
in 16mm prints made from a contact negative. Buy 
your negative—such as Dupont Panchromatic or Su¬ 
persensitive—from any dealer and send to Dunning 
for Grainless developing and printing. 

© We make a specialty of reducing 
35mm to 16mm. 



IHWIXI. PROCESS COMPANY 


932 NORTH LA BREA AVE. - - - HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
CINEMA STUDIOS 

Now Producing 16mm Sound - on - Film Pictures 

Single or Double System Recording 
Sound Stage and Location Facilities 
Dubbing Sound to Silent Subjects 

All work done directly on 16mm Film 

We also reduce 35 mm. Sound-On-Film 
subjects to 16mm. Sound-On-Film using 
the perfected P. C. S. electrical re¬ 
recording system. 

We Welcome Inquiries From Responsible Parties 

Further Particulars and Prices on Request 

Pan-American Cinema Studios 

142 Columbia Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 

“The Pioneer 16mm ‘Sound-on-Film’ Picture Producer” 




NOW $2.50 

The yearly subscription to the AMERICAN CIN¬ 
EMATOGRAPHER, the Motion Picture Camera Maga¬ 
zine, is now only $2.50. Write 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

No. 6331 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood, Calif. 
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HERE 


I 



YOUR OWN 

Highly Perfected 

Talking Picture 

THEATRE 


y ICTOR has made the 16mm Sound-on-Film 
Talking Motion Picture as practical as the silent 
film for Business, School, Church, and Home appli¬ 
cation. 

The really amazing feature of the ANIMATO- 
PHONE — Victor's new 16mm Sound-on-Film Pro¬ 
jector — is not so much that it reproduces sound 
and pictures comparable in quality to the very finest 
of professional showings, but that it does so with¬ 
out requiring any more skill for operation than is 
needed for manipulating the dials of any radio. 

The ANIMATOPHONE is easy to care for. too. 
Vital «parts are all quickly accessible for cleaning, 
and slip back into keyed positions without requir¬ 
ing adjustments. Coupled with rugged construction, 
this feature insures continuous satisfactory perform¬ 
ance. 


Write for literature and arrange for demon¬ 
strations. 


Victor Animatograpw Corpn. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 

242 W. 33th St, N. Y. C. 630 S. Gr.nd, Lo. Ang.U. 



s 


HOW 


FILTERING SNOW-SCENES: “I 
am greatly indebted to you for your 
splendid interest in my problems. 
Your advice has helped me 100 per 
cent in getting the results I desired. 
Now, will you please be so kind as 
to tell me what filter you would 
suggest for winter landscapes and 
snow-scenes, with Supersensitive 
film?”—A.W.K., Yonkers, N. Y. 

The question of which filter to use 
for snow-scenes depends a great deal up¬ 
on what effects you want to get. If, 
for instance, you want a definite separa¬ 
tion between the snow and the sky, you’ll 
do well to use an Aero 2 or a “G” (or 
even a deeper filter, such as the 23-A or 
an ”F”, if you want an overcorrected, 
dark sky) . If, on the other hand, you 
don’t care so much for the color separa¬ 
tion, but want merely to kill the glare 
and halation from the snow, a Neutral 
Density filter would be the thing—pref¬ 
erably the 25 N.D. And if you want 
some color correction, combined with a 
reduction of the glare, use a 5-N-5, 
which is a combination of an Aero 2 and 
a Neutral Density Filter. 

—Milton R. Krasner, A.S.C. 

THE “LATHAM LOOPS.” “What 
is the “Latham Loop,” and what is 
its purpose?” 

—B.V.A., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The “Latham Loops” can be found in 
any motion picture camera: they are one 
of the very foundations of the process. 
Open any cinema camera or projector and 
you will see that the film comes in from 
the magazine or reel, passes over a 
sprocket, then makes a loop before going 
through the intermittent, and past the 
photographing aperture. It then makes 
another loop before passing under the 
sprocket, and out. These two loops are 
the “Latham Loops”; their actual form 
varies according to the design of the 
camera, and ranges from the complete 
circle of the DeBrie and Askania cameras 
to the loose U-curve commonly seen in 
American apparatus. The purpose of 
these loops is to allow the film to pass 
the aperture with an intermittent move¬ 
ment, unaffected by the continuous 
movement of the feed and take-up, and, 
recently, of the sound-on-film recording 
and reproducing apertures. Until a truly 
successful non-intermittent camera is 
perfected, it can be accepted as axiomatic 
that no motion picture camera or pro¬ 
jector can operate successfully without 
these loops. This is so basic that it was 


one of the cornerstones of the power of 
the old Motion Picture Patents Co.—the 
“Film Trust” of twenty years ago. The 
principle of the loop was patented about 
1894 by Otway and Cray Latham and 
assigned to the Patents Co.; and the mere 
fact that a camera or projector used them 
proved (unless the machine was one of 
the few types made under the “Trust’s” 
license) that the machine, its maker and 
its operator were infringing the “Trust’s” 
patents. A large corps of detectives har¬ 
ried all independent producers and cam¬ 
eramen, often smashing the offending 
cameras, and always trying to ruin the 
exposed film. For years, no independent 
cameramen would let anyone—even his 
closest friends—see the inside of his 
camera; and frequently, the camera would 
often be loaded in the studio’s hidden 
darkroom, smuggled out for the day’s 
work, and back again at night. The pow¬ 
er of the trust was broken, after manv 
years of litigation, by a Supreme Court 
verdict rendered in 1916, but motion pic¬ 
ture cameras and projectors still use the 
“Latham Loops.” 

—Gaetano Caudio, A.S.C. 

FILM PRESERVATIVE. “What 
should I use in my humidor-tins to 
keep my 16mm. films in the best 
condition?”—A.C.L., Chicago. 

An excellent formula is: 

Water ..100 ccm. 

Glycerine . 2 grams 

Oil Eucalyptus. 2 grams 

Spirit Camphor . 2 grams 

All of the chemicals should be 2 percent 
solutions. When mixed, this preservative 
may be used to moisten the pads in hu¬ 
midor-tins, and will keep the film in ex¬ 
cellent condition. 

—Jackson J. Rose, A.S.C. 

REFLECTORS. Why are reflectors 
with gold paper used instead of the 
silver kind? Is this because pan¬ 
chromatic stock is being used? 

A.R.I., New York City. 

• Cold leaf reflectors are very effectively 
used in connection with panchromatic 
film. These reflectors absorb a great 
deal of the blue and violet radiation of 
the sunlight and thus the reflected light 
is more appropriate for good chromatic 
conditions. Charles Clarke, A.S.C., in 
a recent article in this publication, ex¬ 
plained reflectors and touched very clear- 
Iv on this type of reflector. 

CLYDE DEVINNA, A.S.C. 












CEMENT FOR ACETATE FILM. 

“is it possible to make your own 
cement for splicing 16mm. “safety” 
film? If so, how is it made?” 

—R.H.E., Philadelphia. 

In view of the fact that excellent ce¬ 
ment for splicing acetate (Safety) film 
is commercially available at very small 
cost, it is hardly practical to make your 
own; but if you want to experiment, 
here is a very satisfactory formula: 

Gelatine . 5 grams 

Acetic Acid (Glacial).... 50 ccm. 

Water ... 10 ccm. 

Methyl Alcohol...500 ccm. 

Acetone .500 ccm. 

—Andre Barlatier, A.S.C. 

MORE ABOUT FILTERS. “You 
will recall that some few months 
ago wrote an article in the Ameri¬ 
can Cinematographer re the use of 
filters . . . covering the K-3, C, 21, 
23-A, 25-A, 29-F, and 56-B. I 
have obtained these filters, and have 
used them as suggested in your ar¬ 
ticle, but I' must confess that I 
have not been able to get the cor¬ 
rect factors, though I used those 
you gave. The film has been Pe- 
rutz Fine Crain Ortho (negative), 
Agfa Ortho Negative, and Agfa 
Novopan. In the former, all the 
results have been underexposure; in 
the latter film, which is about 1200 
H. & D., the result has been over¬ 
correction. Will you please help 
me with the proper factors for these 
filters for use with Negative Ortho, 
and also for Pan and Super-Pan?” 

—W.C., England. 

Your difficulty is simply that you have 
been using the filters on the wrong emul¬ 
sions—emulsions to which they are not 
adopted. Orthochromatic emulsions are 
sensitized quite strongly to the blue, 
slightly to yellow, and are almost entire¬ 
ly blind to green and red. Now, the 
filters from the “G” on, cut out more 
and more of the blues and yellows; and 
when these are gone (or even reduced), 
you’ve nothing left to make an exposure 
on Ortho. On Pan and Super-Pan, on the 
other hand, you have an emulsion which 
is sensitive to red and green; therefore, 
you cannot only get an exposure, but se¬ 
cure the color-correction you want. 

The answer, therefore, is this: If you 
want to use these filters, use either Pan¬ 
chromatic or Super-Pan emulsions; if you 
want to use Ortho film, don’t use any 
filters except the K-l, K-2, and K-3, 
which were originally intended for use 
with Ortho. Personally, I am inclined to 
restrict even this list somewhat, as the 
K-2 and K-3 are rather too heavy, and 
produce an overcorrected effect; when 
I used Ortho, I found the K-l sufficient 
for most normal work; with Ortho film 
this has a factor of 3 or 4, while with 
Super-Pan, the same filter has a factor 
of 1 . The following table gives the 
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factors for your filters with Pan and 
Super-Pan films: 

Filter with Pan with Super-Pan 


K-3 4 21/2 

G 5 3 

21 41/2 21/2 

23-A 6 3 

25-A 10 4 

29-F 16 8 

56-B 8 41/2 


As to your experience with Agfa’s 
“Novopan,” we can give you little help, 
since that film is not available in this 
country. I would suggest that you take 
the matter up with Agfa’s head office, 
in Berlin.—Wm. Stull, A.S.C. 

Photography of the Month 

“LITTLE WOMEN” 

R-K-0 Production 

photographed by Henry Gerrard, A.S.C. 

When a famous and well-loved book 
is brought to the screen, everyone con¬ 
nected with the production is faced with 
the difficult task of preserving the ideal¬ 
ized visualizations of millions of readers. 
In the production of “Little Women,” 
this has been done with outstanding 
success, by no means the least of which 
is that which crowns the efforts of Cine¬ 
matographer Gerrard. His was the task 
of capturing the mood of the story in 
light and shade—of retaining the mood 
while bringing to life the atmosphere of 
the Civil War period. To say the least, 
this was a difficult assignment; the more 
so since the action ranged over a wide 
diversity of dramatic moods, while the 
sets and costumes (historically correct) 
held innumerable pitfalls and difficulties 
for the unwary cinematographer. In all 
this, Gerrard has succeeded most bril¬ 
liantly, and made “Little Women” one 
of the most perfectly-photographed pro¬ 
ductions of this—or any—year. It is 
technically and artistically of the very 
highest order: a combination of excellent 
personal lighting and a sensitive under¬ 
standing of visual mood; of realism and 
idealism, which has seldom been ap¬ 
proach ed. Whether you are interested 
in the science or the art of cinematog¬ 
raphy, or merely in search of the best 
in entertainment, see “Little Women.” 


N 


for Outdoor 
Night Movies 

EWMANUTE 

FLARES 


Used by famous explorers, 
naturalists and camera men 
in darkest Africa and tropi¬ 
cal America, Newmanlite 
Flares provide the one, ex¬ 
clusive method for taking 
Outdoor Movies at Night. 

Equally suited to the require¬ 
ments of both the profes¬ 
sional and amateur cinema¬ 
tographer, Newmanlite Flares 
enable one to obtain BEAU¬ 
TIFUL and VIVID effects in 
WINTER NIGHT PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY. 

Fine granularities in snow, 
light and play of shadows on 
the wintry expanses photo¬ 
graph as never before. 

Their use, however, is not 
confined to night scenes; 
they can be used in dense 
woods, at camp-fires, during 
cloudy days, for back light¬ 
ing effects and under condi¬ 
tions of poor natural light. 

It is the most effective il¬ 
lumination known for the 
world outdoors, one flare 
equalling 7 5,000 candle 
power. 


Further information on request. 
AT ALL DEALERS 


I. C. Newman Co., Inc. 

6 East 45th St. New York 


Real Home Movies for 
George Barnes, A.S.C. 

• Many cinematographers have made 
home movies for pleasure—but Cinema¬ 
tographer George Barnes, A.S.C., had to 
do it for business. Mrs. Barnes (Joan 
Blondell to you) was needed for some 
retakes—but, as she was convalescing 
from an appendectomy, her family physi¬ 
cian wouldn’t let her go to the studio. 
So Husband George brought the studio to 
her! Camera, lights and recording equip¬ 
ment were brought to the Barnes home, 
and the needed scenes were “in the box” 
within an hour. 


BARGAINS!!! 

WRITE 

SUNNY SCHICK 

Cinemachinery Brokers 

I have what you want, or 
can sell what you have. 
Bargains in Equipment: 

BELL & HOWELL 
EASTMAN 
SIMPLEX 
VICTOR 

STEWART-WARNER 

Save 30% to 60% on cameras, projectors 
and accessories. 

408 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 

Since 1925 Dept. 125, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Over 100 

Satisfied Buyers 

have told us what a marvel¬ 
ous value and how satisfac¬ 
tory a 16mm. projector this 

STEWART 

WARNER 

with 500 watt lamp is. Ultra 
brilliant illumination—Mod¬ 
ern instrument panel—Re¬ 
verse--Forward--Speed con¬ 
trol—Separate light switch 
—High speed automatic re¬ 
wind—Forced draft cooling 
—Low priced bulb—Beauti¬ 
ful bronze finish—Complete 
in Carrying Case. Regular 

S£ ”.. $87 -50 

Save $205.50 

A limited number available. New 
Stewart-Warner Sound-on-Disc 
Projector in sound proof case, 
turntable with gyro synchronizing 
bar, two speed 78 and 33-1/3. 
Finest amplifier and tubes. Com¬ 
pact . . . Complete. Our price 

$169.50 

Descriptive literature on 
request 

Bass Guarantees satisfaction or 
your money back. Bargaingram 
No. 212 and further information 
on request. 


•• BASS* • 

CAMERA COMPANY 

179 W.Madisen St..Chicago 


Camera Headquarters for Tourists 


Panorama Pictures With Your Leica 

(Continued from Page 352) 


tripod head by cockwork. The film is 
pulled past a narrow slot and exposed as 
the camera turns. Panorama pictures for 
the full 360 degrees can be made with 
this camera. The fourth method is to 
use a standard camera and to make sev¬ 
eral exposures of adjacent angles in se¬ 
quence, thus making a composite pano¬ 
rama. With this method it is also pos¬ 
sible to use lenses of different focal 
lengths and to cover the full 360 de¬ 
grees. This is the method used to make 
panorama pictures with a Leica. 

It is easy, interesting, and inexpensive. 
Moreover, it is quicker than might be im¬ 
agined. I recall some hurriedly made 
trips to Death Valley, Yosemite, and 
Mexico when time was at a premium. 
Yet on all of these trips, I was able to 
make a number of panorama pictures 
along with hundreds of other Leica pic¬ 
tures. 

For equipment you will need a tripod 
with a revolving head, a level, and a 
simple base-plate for the camera. The 
tripod that I use is of the ordinary Kodak 
variety. The level I purchased at the 
dime store. The simple base-plate I had 
made. It is illustrated in Figure 1. It 
is a piece of aluminum, drilled with sev¬ 
eral holes which are threaded to take a 
tripod screw. This plate, when placed 
between the camera and the tripod, en¬ 
ables us to mount the camera so that it 
can rotate on the axis of the lens. The 
lens diaphragm (approximate gauss 
point) is directly over the center of the 
tripod head. The advantage of this will 
be seen by comparing Figures 2 and 3. 
A detachable bracket is provided for 
mounting the camera in a vertical posi¬ 
tion, if that is preferable, as is some¬ 
times the case when photographing tall 
subjects. 

Figure 2 represents a panorama of six 
pictures with angles of 30 degrees each. 
The camera is revolved at the Gauss 
point of the lens, i.e., where the rays 
cross. The six pictures match perfectly 
in all planes, as the angles are adjacent. 

Figure 3 shows a panorama composed 
of three pictures. Each embraces an an¬ 
gle of 30 degrees. The camera was ro¬ 
tated at its focal plane. From the dia¬ 
gram it will be seen that the pictures 
match only at one point. Also that some 
planes are not included in any of the 
three pictures, while other planes over¬ 
lap. It is obvious that panoramas made 
in this manner are not wholly satisfac¬ 
tory, unless the panorama includes ob¬ 
jects in only one plane. 

The procedure followed in making a 
panorama is simple. With a 50mm lens, 
it requires nine pictures to make a 360 
degree panorama. However, I make ten 
pictures, as this gives a slight overlap in 


the pictures which is trimmed away when 
the prints are mounted. This overlap 
allows me to place my line of juncture 
at the least conspicuous place, i.e., be¬ 
tween two people in a group picture, etc. 

Mark off on the revolving tripod head 
ten equally spaced marks (this will, of 
course, vary with the focal length of the 
lens used). Set up the tripod and level 
it so that the horizontal plane of the 
camera is level throughout the full swing 
of 360 degrees. This is imperative. 
Figures 4 and 5 illustrate how this is 
accomplished. First level the camera as 
shown in Figure 4 and then swing the 
camera and level it as shown in Figure 5. 
The camera will then be level for the 
full 360 degree swing. 

The camera is now attached to the 
tripod with the aid of the base plate, so 
that the diaphragm or iris of whatever 
lens used is directly over the center of 
the tripod. 

To make the panorama, expose the 
pictures step by step, in sequence and 
with the camera advanced each step in a 
clockwise direction. It is advisable to 
do this as quickly as possible, so as to 
prevent any light change or cloud move¬ 
ment. Should the panorama be exposed 
in a counter clockwise manner, the prints 
will need transposing. Also you will not 
be able to tell the effect of your pano¬ 
rama upon viewing the negative, as it 
will resemble a jig-saw puzzle. 

In conclusion, let me add the few fol¬ 
lowing notes. In making your prints for 
the panorama, contact or enlargements, 
be sure that each print in the panorama 
has the same exposure and development. 

In lining up for a panorama picture, it 
is sometimes advantageous to slightly tilt 
up or down. This can be done if you 
use a tilt head similar to those used for 
16mm cameras. A Meyer universal tri¬ 
pod head can also be used. One word of 
caution. The horizontal plane of the 
camera must remain level at all times. 

The most satisfactory panoramas are 
those containing from three to five ex¬ 
posures. More than this becomes cum¬ 
bersome. The pictures may be mounted 
as a whole or made so that they will 
fold up like a set of postcards. 

Panorama pictures may also be made 
with miniature cameras other than the 
Leica, by adherng to the above drec- 
tions closely as possible. 

Again the miniature camera has dem¬ 
onstrated its wide flexibility. I know that 
you will be as enthusiastic as I, over 
the results of this most versatile camera. 

A WINTER PASTIME 

There is no closed season for the 
miniature camera. So if you really want 
a winter pastime for those long Sunday 
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afternoons, why not start making a col¬ 
lection of snowflake photographs. You 
might add some of Jack Frost’s traceries 
to the collection also. 

Did you ever examine closely some of 
these fairy snowflakes as they catch on 
your clothing on their way to the ground? 
Did you ever find two alike? There are 
enough beautiful formations to make a 
crystallographer”s heart pound with joy. 

It is easy to photograph snowflakes, 
using a Leica and one of the copying 
attachments. The whole outfit is so 
small that it can be protected from the 
elements by a large umbrella. So the 
next time that mother nature starts her 
arctic display, set up the old umbrella 
over a bridge table out in the back-yard 
and call that your studio. 

I would suggest the following equip¬ 
ment: A Leica camera equipped with an 
Auxiliary Reproduction Device (ratio 
1 :1); this is very small and convenient; 
a piece of glass about 8 x 10 to serve 
as the stage for the snowflake, and a 
couple of concave makeup mirrors, that 
you can get at the drugstore. These mir¬ 
rors are for collecting and concentrating 
the weak light on the snowflake. The 
piece of glass will permit the snowflake 
to be partially illuminated from beneath. 
Use the black velvet several inches below 
the glass as a background. 

These snowflake pictures can be en¬ 
larged and toned blue. If you have a 
room that you are trying to decorate, try 
putting a border of snowflake designs 
around it. If you are a batik enthusiast, 
here is the start of a wonderful collec¬ 
tion of patterns. Try it, and see if you 
don’t enjoy this winter sport. 

Motion and Time Study 

• While intended primarily as a manual 

for factory managers and efficiency 
analysts, “Motion and Time Study’’ none 
the less has considerable interest to in¬ 
dividuals and firms applying cinematog¬ 
raphy to practical business uses. 

Several chapters, contributed by meth¬ 
ods engineers connected with such firms 
as General Motors, General Electric, Lehn 
and Fink, etc., give an indication of the 
business value of cinematographic mo¬ 
tion-study records, and their practical ap¬ 
plication. More important, however, is 
Morgensen’s closing chapter, in which 
he gives an excellent resume of the prac¬ 
tical methods of applying the 16mm. 
camera to these business studies. Though 
brief, his outline of the principles and 
practice of Industrial Cinematography is 
well-rounded and authoritative. His de¬ 
scription of the more outstanding equip¬ 
ment available is excellent and impartial. 
The book is well worth the while of any¬ 
one interested in the uses of motion pic¬ 
tures in industrial work. This book was 
edited by Allen H. Morgensen and pub¬ 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 



/HE History of I6111111 Motion Pictures dates 
from Victor’s introduction of the world’s first 
16 mm equipments. Thruout its pages runs a story 
of many advancements innovated by Victor. 


During even the darkest days of the depres¬ 
sion VICTOR, with the traditional courage of the 
true pioneer, pushed steadily upward and onward. 
While many marked time, Victor continued to 
create .... giving the world new features and 
finer equipments. 


Upper left —The 10FH Premier Hi-Power 
Victor Projector (shown with fl600' reel 
attachment). Victor MASTER PROJEC¬ 
TORS list at from $123.00 up. 

Upper right —The all-feature Model 3 
Camera with Reverse Action. Visual Focus¬ 
ing. 5 Speeds. Revolving Turret, etc. . . . 
$175.00 with 1", F 2.9 lens. 


Also, it was VICTOR who established a new 
(and still unequalled) standard of cine values. 
Sensing the inevitable collapse of the old order 
of values, Victor initiated a nbw range of prices 
based on anticipated increases in sales. Fortun¬ 
ately that greater volume materialized . . . which 
is why Victor offerings continue to represent lhe 
greatest values in the history of 16 mm. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you the newest 
Victor Models. 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP’N. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 

242 W. 55th St., New York City 650 So. Grand, Los Angeles 


Loner right —Most sensational of camera 
values . . . 5-speed Model 3 Victor. $67.50 
•with F 2.9, 1" Fixed Focus lens. 



WORLD'S FINEST lfi% MOTION PICTURE ElfUIPMENT 
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The "Language of Line" 
In Photography 

(Continued from Page 354) 



CRAIG JR. 
SPLICER *3 5 ° 

^ Now available for use with both 8 mm 
and l6 mm films. 



CRAIG SPLICER $ IO 

^ Now available in l6 mm size for use 
with either silent or sound on film films 

CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY Co. 

1031 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Represented by Ampro in the East 


MORGAN 

CAMERA SHOP 
Hollywood's LEICA Specialists 

Fine Crain Finishing and Enlarging 
Photo Supplies 

6305 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 


NOW HALF PRICE 

CINETOCRAPHIC 

ANNUAL 

Volume 1 

WHILE THEY LAST 

$2.50 

American 

Cinematographer 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


A picture composed entirely of curved 
lines is generally inclined to be weak and 
flabby. 

The “S” curve, perhaps the most beau¬ 
tiful of the curved lines, incorporates 
grace, elegance, and perfect balance. It 
is sometimes called “Hogarth’s line of 
beauty,’’ and is particularly useful in 
leading the eye easily into the distance. 

The “O’’ circle shows completeness. 
It is almost too perfect, too mechanical, 
and is rarely useful in good composition. 

Oblique lines furnish us with a power¬ 
ful tool with which to express energy, 
action, motion, joy. In the other illus¬ 
tration, note how the oblique lines of the 
ground, wheelbarrow, arms, legs and body 
speak so vigorously of action and power. 

The zig-zag line is the line of vio¬ 
lence, threat, treachery, weirdness, and 
horror. A vivid example in nature is the 
jagged line of chain-lightning. 

Where we have lines, we must have 
angles; acute angles convey ideas of en¬ 
ergy and action; right angles are harsh 
and cold, and because of their mechani¬ 
cal nature should be used sparingly. Ob¬ 
tuse angles suggest restful ease and har¬ 
mony. 

The triangle gives firmness and physi¬ 
cal stability to the picture. It has been 
frequently used, from the Old Masters 
down to the present time, but it should 
always be employed in conjunction with 
interesting curved lines and masses. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that when one refers to lines, angles, and 
geometrical figures such as circles and 
triangles, the reference need not, by any 
means, be to the actual lines shown in 
the picture, but to the basic lines and 
forms suggested by the actual lines, and 
the arrangement of the elementary mass¬ 
es of light and shade in the picture. 
Furthermore, a picture is more often a 
deft combination of a number of these 
basic forms than it is a single one of 
them. However, there will almost in¬ 
evitably be some such line or lines which 
will predominate; from this, largely, we 
get the emotional key of the picture. 

But all of this, you object, seems ter¬ 
ribly far from the realities of present- 
day cinematography; the art-directors de¬ 
sign our sets, and nature designs our lo¬ 
cations; we must photograph them “as 
is,” regardless of whether or not the pre¬ 
dominant lines are in accord with the 
emotional effect we wish to convey. 
True enough, in some cases the cinema¬ 
tographer is helpless; but rarely so. In 
the first place, most art-directors have 
been trained themselves in this language 
of lines—and nature herself speaks it. 
Moreover, even when this is not the case, 


we have at hand a powerful tool capable 
of making alterations in any set ever 
built. That tool is light. It is part of 
our business to know that light, prop¬ 
erly utilized, will alter faces, and give 
depth and roundness to sets and furnish¬ 
ings. And, in a picture, what are these 
but combinations of lines and masses? 
If we can remake these with our light¬ 
ings, so, too, can we remake the lines 
and masses of the rest of the picture. A 
little study will always show us the lines 
which, properly accented, will give us 
the composition we wish; then we can 
light our set accordingly, subduing the 
residue with shadows. If, for instance, 
we are photographing in front of a 
church: we can arrange our lights so that 
the vertical lines of the walls and col¬ 
umns are emphasized—or so that, in¬ 
stead, the horizontal lines of the steps, 
verandah, and cornice will be predomi¬ 
nant. In other words, we can compose 
with light: highlighting all the lines we 
wish to emphasize, and allowing what 
we do not, to remain in shadowed ob¬ 
scurity. 

Italy Taxes ‘Dubbing’ 

• An Italian decree, effective November 

11, 1933, which requires all foreign 
motion picture films to be “dubbed” 
(sound-synchronized) in Italy before be¬ 
ing permitted to be exhibited in that 
country places a tax of 25,000 lire (at 
present exchange, about $2000) on each 
foreign film so dubbed, according to a 
cablegram received in the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Charles A. Livengood, Rome. It is un¬ 
derstood that proceeds of the tax are 
to be used for the development of the 
Italian motion picture industry. 

Italian film producers are granted ex¬ 
emption from dubbing tax on three for¬ 
eign films for each new national film they 
may produce. 

Theatres in the principal cities are re¬ 
quired to show one national film for each 
three foreign films shown. 

Sixty days are allowed for the presen¬ 
tation of applications to exhibit films al¬ 
ready dubbed or in process, but all such 
films are also subject to the tax. 

Folsey Gets the Breaks 

• George Folsey, A.S.C., is discouraged. 
His last picture, “Going Hollywood,” is 
drawing “raves” from the critics—and 
the other day he made a “hole in one” at 
golf. Still he’s blue. Why? On the 
next round, he duplicated the shot at the 
same hole—but the ball bounced off the 
peg! 
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E. LEITZ, Inc. 

Dept. 438, 60 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Western Coast Representatives 
Spindler and Sauppe, Inc. 

811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

86 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 


WHAT'S INSIDE 
A FINE 
CAMERA? 


LEICA Camera Features 

1 1 Interchangeable Lenses 


Designer's Specifications 
Reveal Amazing Value 
Built in the LEICA 


(Above) Top cross section showing interior of the extremely accurate range 
finder. (Below) Diagram showing interior cross section of the LEICA. 


Because so much scientific planning 
and human care go into its construc¬ 
tion the LEiCA offers you greater 
accuracy, better results, and longer 
trouble-proof life than any camera 
made. 


Over 300 Accessories 

Focal Plane Shutter wth speeds of 1 second to 
1 /500th second. 

Built-In Ranger Finder with magnified image for 
easy focusing. 

Gives up to 36 Pictures on a single roll of 
cinema film. Negative size lxl V 2 inches 

Perfect Enlargements up to 12x18 inches and 
more. 

3 Leica Models ranging in price from $85.80 
to $143.00. 

Write for free illustrated booklet giving full details 
of the LEICA Camera, Lenses, and Accessories. 


Look at the drawings below. These are exact 
copies of the drawings that LEICA craftsmen work 
from. No technical mind is needed to see at a 
glance that the LEICA Camera is really an extraor¬ 
dinary piece of engineering in miniature. Here is 
no mere assembly of intricate mechanical parts, but 
an instrument designed and constructed with the 
beautiful precision of a fine watch. The focal plane 
shutter, the built-in range finder, the film loading 
and winding apparatus and all outside controls are 
planned for the greatest speed and simplicity of 
operation. Every detail is finished and fitted by 
hand. And the famous LEICA lenses, 
the precision of which no drawing can 
show, complete the perfection of this 
remarkable camera. 


« 
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WE WANT 35mm. travel, fight, 
thrill and curiosity films from all 
parts of the earth. 

We sell all kinds of raw film at 
reduced prices. 

Continental Filmcraft, Inc. 

1611 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 


HARRISON 

LIGHT FILTERS 

• 

Distributed by 

CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 

1515 Cahuenga Blvd. Phone GL-2404 
Hollywood, Calif. 


ROY DAVIDCE 
FILM 

LABORATORIES 

Negative Developing 
and Daily Print 
Exclusively 

6701 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
GRanite 3108 


Patents and the 

(Contjnued from Page 358) 

enough, I happen to be one of those who 
specialize in this branch; also, we hear 
more about patents and patent-litigation 
in this connection than in most other 
branches of our work; but there are 
countless other phases in which we work 
out improvements, often simply as by¬ 
products of our regular duties—methods 
of getting some effect we are striving 
for, or equipment for making our work 
better or easier; and a great majority of 
them are patentable. 

I realize, too, that many cinematogra¬ 
phers object to patenting their ideas be¬ 
cause they wish, so to speak, to make 
the idea a gift to their fellow-workers. 
That is a laudable intention; but it is 
just as likely to put some one of those 
fellow-workers in an unpleasant spot as 
it is to benefit him. Suppose, for in¬ 
stance, that I devise some such idea, and 
make it known to the other members of 
our profession here in Hollywood. In a 
few years, let us say, some independent 
worker, somewhere else, not knowing of 
the idea, “discovers” it quite legitimate¬ 
ly, and proceeds to patent it. Imme¬ 
diately, the fellows here who have been 
using the idea in their daily work are 
placed at a disadvantage—simply be¬ 
cause I neglected to take the elementary 
step of protecting my idea, which would, 
in turn, protect anyone I permitted to 
use it. 

And—don’t for a minute imagine that 
such a thing can’t happen. Our entire 
industry is based on scores of ideas which 
occurred to different individuals inde¬ 
pendently. The very film which we use 
was discovered that way: the official rec¬ 
ords (not to mention the records of 
years of litigation) show that the basic 
idea of coating a photographic emulsion 
upon a celluloid base occurred simultane¬ 
ously to two individuals neither of whom 
knew the other existed: George Eastman 
and the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin, whose 
applications reached the patent office 
only minutes apart! There is still a great 
deai of argument as to whether Edison 
or Lumiere is the Father of the Motion 



EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 

for Professional and Amateur 

New and used. Bought, sold, rented 
and repaired Camera Silencing. 
Send for Bargain Catalogue 


Hollywood Camera Exchange 

1600 CahuenRa Blvd.', Hollywood 

Tel: HO-3651 
Cable Address: HOcamex 
Open Daily to 6 P. M. 
Saturday to 10 P. M. 



Cinematographer 

Picture—their basic ideas were practi¬ 
cally identical, their films and equipment 
interchangeable, and both were presented 
(though on opposite sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic) at approximately the same time. And 
the story is the same right down to many 
of the very latest innovations. DeForest 
in America and Tri-Ergon in Germany 
both showed Sound-on-Film talkies ten 
years ago—and even then, Fritts, Lauste, 
and others had previously paralleled their 
work, as Western Electric and RCA were 
to later. 

So, whether you wish merely to be 
sure of being able to use your own ideas, 
or to give the industry the benefit of 
them, the only safeguard is to patent your 
ideas as soon as they come to you. After 
all, a patent costs very little (especially 
when compared to even a successful law¬ 
suit) and no matter what a patent attor¬ 
ney may charge, the security of a patent 
is worth it. In a word, the cheapest form 
of insurance, if your ideas are worth any¬ 
thing at all, is a patent. It is not, as 
some people have stated, an invitation 
to a lawsuit, nor is it a matter of useless 
red-tape and attorney’s fees.: it is insur¬ 
ance, pure and simple—a guarantee, 
backed by the Government, that your in¬ 
vention is truly yours, and that for sev¬ 
enteen years no one but you, or those 
you may name, may use that idea. 

Miniature Camera Book 

0 George W. Hesse, who has contributed 

several articles to this magazine and 
other publications in the photographic 
field, has authored a 62-page book which 
is given the title “The Book of the Min¬ 
iature Camera.” It is published by the 
Fomo Publishing Company and is another 
of their series of 50c publications on the 
popular miniature cameras. 

The booklet touches upon many phases 
of miniature photography in Hesse’s 
usual thorough manner giving details of 
many small cameras, the use of enlarg¬ 
ers, exposure meters, formulas and the 
many other details which the miniature 
enthusiast will use in the pursuit of his 
hobby. 

As To Cinecolor 

(Continued from Page 355) 

incidentally, can well be made of a test- 
strip of the exposure chart, for even 
though this chart is monochromatic 
(gray), one may be sure that when it 
reproduces properly, as to tone and den¬ 
sity, the colored portions of a correctly- 
exposed and developed negative will like¬ 
wise be satisfactory. This method, while 
a marked contribution to black-and- 
white photography, is of especial impor¬ 
tance to color—especially bipack, for the 
reason that when using eye-judgment in 
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developing the two negatives, it is a sim¬ 
ple matter to ruin the possibilities of ob¬ 
taining balanced color positives by incor¬ 
rect developing of either the back or 
front negatives, or both. 

In using the filter method, the bal¬ 
ance between the complementary pairs 
of negatives is obtained by balancing the 
filters, and by varying the camera shut¬ 
ter to each filter; the negative is, of 
course, developed as a whole, being on a 
single strip of film. In bipack develop¬ 
ing, the two negatives being separate, 
different developing periods can be em¬ 
ployed to obtain balanced negatives. 

In making color positives, one has to 
consider making prints which will yield 
the greatest range of color values pos¬ 
sible; with a two-color process, of course, 
the color-combinations are divided into 
two parts: in this case, those represent¬ 
ing the orange-red end and the blue- 
green end of the spectrum colors. The 
Cinecolor laboratory employs double- 
coated or “duplitized” positive film, and 
special dyes and printing methods where¬ 
by densities ranging from yellow to deep 
red, and from the palest blue through 
into green are obtainable. With this 
combination, together with correctly ex¬ 
posed and developed negatives, a truly 
remarkable range of color value is possi¬ 
ble—in some instances being truly as 
close to three-color results as is conceiv¬ 
able with a two-color system. 

In addition, the laboratory has incor¬ 
porated something of an innovation in 
its processing machine, which not only 
develops, but also colors the film at a 
single operation, on a single machine. It 
is a well known fact that silver images 
on a positive film will vary as to density 
with the varying temperatures of the dry¬ 
ing compartment. This variation is neg¬ 
ligible as far as black-and-white films are 
concerned, but when the film has to be 
colored, it is of considerable importance, 
since the color-values are a function of 
the density of the print. Combining the 
processes of positive development and 
coloring into a single operation reduces 
this hazard materially, while also reduc¬ 
ing the difficulties of handling, exposure 
to air and dirt, etc. This, naturally, re¬ 
duces the operations of producing a color¬ 
positive to the two operations, printing 
and porcessing; the print is made in the 
I accustomed manner, the film is placed 
in the processing machine, and in a re¬ 
markably short time it may be removed, 
developed, colored, dried, and ready for 
projection. 

Karl Freund, A.S.C., 

On Vacation 

• After finishing the direction of “Mad¬ 
ame Spy” for Universal, Karl Freund, 
A.S.C., is taking his first vacation in fif¬ 
teen years—but he reports regularly at 
the studio every day. Says he’s been 
going to studios so long he doesn’t know 
what to do at home! 


Introducing Baby 

(Continued from Page 364) 
some institutions, father may be allowed 
to appear, and even to hold the baby, if 
he wears a surgical robe; but as this 
doesn’t make for any great naturalness 
in the picture, it is advisable to leave 
Father completely out of the first install¬ 
ment. 

When one plans such a film as this, 
he must, of course, first secure the per¬ 
mission of the attending physician, and 
of the hospital. Do not fail to ask 
whether or not there would be objec¬ 
tions to your using lights; for while, 
generally speaking, the use of lights will 
probably be regarded as preferable to try¬ 
ing to take the baby outside, where you 
could work by natural light, it is well to 
make sure. 

You will have to work quickly, so be 
sure to have everything arranged before 
you call for the baby. With a little 
thought, you can arrange your lights to 
furnish a sort of universal lighting, suit¬ 
able to every shot you will have to make, 
with little or no modification. The ac¬ 
companying diagram will indicate a very 
adaptable set-up of this nature. 

Inasmuch as most hospital rooms or 
wards are fairly cramped, a 1 5mm. lens 
will prove invaluable for making such a 
picture. If you have a turret-camera, 
it is a good idea to have the 15mm., 
25mm. and 50mm. (2 inch) lenses on 
the turret, and ready-focused, so that 
you can shift from one to the other 
quickly, rather than changing the posi¬ 
tion of the camera for each shot. 

Naturally, you must work as efficient¬ 
ly as possible, in order to finish Baby’s 
scenes as quickly as you can. It is, 
therefore, a good idea to follow profes¬ 
sional practice, and shoot your scenes in 


HARRISON 

FILTERS 

High praise was given Ernest 
Palmer for his beautiful photog¬ 
raphy in “Berkeley Square.” We 
are proud of the fact that Ernest 
Palmer used the Harrison R. D. 
Diffusion Series in photographing 
this production. 

Harrison & Harrison 

645 N. Martel Ave., Hollywood 
Phone WYoming 4501 


Astro 111 

LENSES 



Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 North Robertson Blvd. 

West Hollywood, California 



ACTUAL STUDIO USE HAS PROVED 




ART REEVES'' 
TWIN FIDELITY 
OPTICAL UNIT 


One of the Most Important Contributions to 
Successful Sound during the year 

DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 

Write for Catalog, Prices and Particulars 


J-follV^ood 

Motion PicTure/[quipmemT (a Up 


64 5 NORTH MARTEL AVE- 


CABLE ADDRESS ARTREEVES 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA. U SA 


Phone WYoming 4501 
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DIRECTORY of DEALERS 

Handling the American Cinematographer 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix: Studio of Sound, P. O. Box 1671. 
Tucson: William M. Dennis, 22 United Bank 
Bldg. 

Nogales: A. W. Lohn, 309 Morley Ave. 

ARKANSAS 

Judsonia: Lee’s Novelty House. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley: Berkeley Commercial Photo Co., 2515 
Bancroft Way. 

Hinks, Kamrkorner, Shattuck and Kittredge. 
Beverly Hills: Bob Robinson Home Movies, 364 

N. Beverly Drive. 

W. L. Martindale, Pacific Mag. Agency, 9495 
Santa Monica Blvd. 

Beverly Hills Home Movies, 417 N. Beverly 
Drive. 

Fresno: Potter Drug Co., 1112 Fulton Ave. 
Glendale: Kug Art Photo Service, 205 So 
Brand Blvd. 

A. L. Kirkhuff, 148 S. Brand Blvd. 
Hollywood: Bell & Howell Co., 716 North La- 
Brea Ave. 

Camera Supply Co., 1575 Cahuenga Blvd. 
Educational Projecto Film Co., 1611 North 
Cahuenga Blvd. 

Hollywood Camera Exchange, Ltd., 1600 N 
Cahuenga Blvd. 

Hollywood Citizen, 6366 Hollywood Blvd 
Hollywood Movie Supply Co., 6038 Sunset 
Blvd. 

J. V. Merchant, 6331 Hollywood Blvd 
Morgan Camera Shop, 6305 Sunset Blvd 
Universal News Agency, 1655 Las Palmas. 
Los Angeles: California Camera Hospital 321 

O. T. Johnson Bldg. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 643 So Hill 
Street. 

T. Iwata Art Store, 256 East First St. 
Lehnkering Pharmacy, 1501 N. Western Ave 
B. B. Nichols, 731 South Hope St 
Tappenbeck & Culver, 10958 Weyburn Ave 
Westwood Village. 

Xv e t0r Animat °S ra P h Corp., 650 So. Crand 

Wilshire Personal Movies, 3150 Wilshire 
Blvd. 

Monrovia: Cliff’s Photo Art Shop. 

North Hollywood: Studio City Pharmacy, 12051 
Ventura Blvd. 

Oakland: Adams & Co., 380 14th St 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1918 Broadway. 
Pasadena: The Flag Studio, 59 East Colorado St 
Richard Fromme, 965 S. Fair Oaks. 

A. C. Vroman, 329 East Colorado St. 

R 'Ave° nd: U Moine Drug Co * 900 Macdonald 

Sacramento: Frank McDougal, 1017 10th St 
5an Bernardino: Steele’s Photo Service, 370 D 
btreet. 

San Diego: Harold E. Lutes, 958 Fifth St 
Ace Drug Co 820 W. Washington St.' 
Eastman Kodak Stores. Inc.. 419 Broadway 
Rogers Photo Shop, 3867 43d St V ' 

TiJ r | nc i SC c° : Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 
^lo Post St. 

Hirsch & Kaye, 239 Crant Ave. 

San Francisco Camera Exchange, 88 Third 

Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 735 Mar- 

Sherman Clay & Co., Kearny & Sutter Sts 
*J r V£ er ~ P x?, rS ?[!? °£ tical Co., 228 Post Street. 
First St Webb s Photo Su PPly Store, 66 So. 

San R^cl: Webb & Rogers, 4th & B Sts 
Santa Barbara: J. Walter Collinge, 1127 State 

The Camera Shop, 800 State St 
Faulding’s, 623 State St. 

Santa Monica: W. W. Martindale, 1319 3d St 
Stockton: The Holden Drug Co., Weber Ave. 
& Sutter St. 

Logan Studios, 20 N. San Joaquin St. 

COLORADO 

Denver: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 626 Six¬ 
teenth St. 

The May Co., 16th & Champa Sts. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport: Harvey & Lewis Co., 1148 Main 
St. 

Danbury: Heim’s Music Store, Inc., 221 Main 
Street. 

Hartford: The D. C. Stoughton Co., 1255 S. 
Whitney St. 

Watkins Bros., 241 Asylum St. 

Meriden: Broderick & Curtin, 42 E. Main St. 
Middletown: F. B. Fountain Co., 483 Main St. 
New Haven: Eugene F. Clark Book Shop, 343 
Elm St. 

Norwich: Cranston Co., 25 Broadway. 
Waterbury: Curtis Art Co., 65 W. Main St. 

DELAWARE 

New Castle: E. Challenger & Son. 

Wilmington: Butler’s, Inc., 415 Market St. 
Wilmington Elec. Spec. Co., Inc., 405 Dela¬ 
ware Ave. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: Columbia Photo Supply Co., Inc., 
1424 New York Ave., N. W. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 607 14th St., 
N. W. 

Robbins, National Press Bldg., 529 14th St., 
N. W. 

FLORIDA 

Clearwater: Courtesy Cigar Store, Post Office 
Arcade. 

Daytona Beach: Harry’s News Shop, 106 N. 
Beach St. 

Jacksonville: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 129 
W. Adams St. 

Miami: Miami Photo Supply Co., 31 S. E. 
First Ave. 

St. Petersburg: Robinson’s Camera Shop, 410 
Central Ave. 

Tampa: Burgert Bros., Inc., 608 Madison St. 

CEORCIA 

Atlanta: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 183 
Peachtree St. 

IDAHO 

Boise: Ballou-Latimer Co., 9th & Idaho. 

ILLINOIS 

Bloomington: Hawkins Studio, 214 W. Wash¬ 
ington. 

Chicago: Aimer, Coe & Co., 105 N. Wabash 
Ave. 

Associated Film Libraries, Inc., Suite 224, 
190 N. State St. 

Bass Camera Co., 179 West Madison St. 
Central Camera Co., 230 S. Wabash Ave. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 133 N. Wabash 
Ave. 

Fair, The, Camera Dept., 7th Floor, State- 
Adams-Dearborn Sts. 

Lake Shore Radio Co., 3204-6 Broadway. 
Lyon & Healy, Inc., Wabash Ave. at Jack- 
son Blvd. 

Stanley Warren Co., 918 Irving Park Blvd. 
Norman Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St. 
Wolk Camera Co., 201 S. Dearborn St. 
Evanston: Aimer, Coe & Co., 1645 Orrington 
Ave. 

Hattstrom & Sanders, Inc., 702 Church St. 
Galesburg: Illinois Camera Shop, 84 So. 

Prairie St. 

Moline: Seaholms Kodak Co., 1507 Fifth Ave. 
Rockford: Johnson Photo Shop, 316 E. State St. 
Springfield: Camera Shop, The, 320 S. Fifth St. 

INDIANA 

Evansville: Smith & Butterfield, 310 Main St. 
Fort Wayne: The Howard Co., Inc., 112 W. 
Wayne St. 

Sunny Schick, 401 W. Washington Blvd. 
Indianapolis: L. S. Ayers & Co., Dept. 290, 
1 West Washington St. 

South Bend: Ault Camera Shop, 122 S. Main St. 
Terre Haute: Snyder’s Art Store, 21 S. 7th St. 

IOWA 

Cedar Rapids: Camera Shop, 220 Third Ave. 
Davenport: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 318 
Brady St. 

Des Moines: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 808 
Locust St. 


Iowa City: Rexall & Kodak Store, 124 E. Col¬ 
lege St. 

Sioux City: Lynn’s Photo Finishing, Inc., 419 
Pierce St. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 608 Pierce St. 
Waterloo: Mack’s Photo Shop. 

KANSAS 

Topeka: Hall Stationery Co., 623 Kansas Ave. 
Wichita: Jack Lewis Film Service, 329 Sedg¬ 
wick Building. 

Lawrence Photo Supply, 149 N. Lawrence 
Ave. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington: W. W. Still, 129 W. Short St. 
Louisville: A. L. Bollinger Drug Co., Stilz & 
Frankfort Ave. 

Sutcliffe Co., 225 S. 4th Ave. 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria: The Newcomb Studios, 324 John¬ 
ston. 

Monroe: Griffin Studios, P. O. Box 681. 

New Orleans: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 213 
Baronne St. 


MAINE 

Auburn: Wells Sporting Goods Co., 52-54 
Court St. 

Portland: Bicknell Photo Service, 15 Preble St. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Eastman Kodak Stores. Inc., 309 N. 
Charles St. 

Stark-Films, 219 W. Centre St. 

Zepp Photo Supply Co., 3044 Greenmount 
Ave. 

Hagerstown: R. M. Hays & Bros., 2830 W. 
Washington St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 38 Brom- 
field St. 

Boston Camera Exchange, 44 Bromfield St. 
Cinecraft Co., of New England, 80 Boyl- 
ston St. 

Ralph Harris Co., 30 Bromfield St. 

Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 155 Wash¬ 
ington St. 

Andrew J. Lloyd Co., 300 Washington St. 
Pathescope Co. of the N. E., Inc., 438 Stuart 
St. 

Pinkham & Smith Co., 15 Bromfield St. 
Stillfilm Sales Co., 40 Stuart St. 

Braintree: Alves Photo Shop, 349 Washington 
St. 

Cambridge: E. M. F. Electrical Supply Co., 430 
Massachusetts Ave. 

Lowell: Donaldson’s, 75 Merrimack St. 

Lynn: Moehring’s, Inc., 490 Washington St. 
New Bedford: J. Arnold Wright, 7 S. Sixth St. 
Newtonville: Newton Photo Shop, 92 Bower St. 
Pittsfield: E. C. Kilian. 411 North St. 

Salem: Pitman Movie Service, 45 Summit Ave. 
Springfield: Harvey & Lewis Co., 1503 Main 
St. 

J. E. Cheney & Co., Inc., 301 Bridge St. 
Worcester: Harvey & Lewis Co., 513 Main St. 

MICHICAN 

Detroit: Crowley, Milner & Co. 

Clark Cine-Service, Rooms 203-204 Profes¬ 
sional Bldg., 10 Peterboro. 

Detroit Camera Shop, 424 Grand River W. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1235 Wash¬ 
ington Blvd. 

H. C. Film Service, 12191 llene Ave. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Dept. 290. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc., 1516 Washington 
Blvd. 

Flint: Gardner Photo Service. 

Grand Rapids: Camera Shop Stores, Inc.. 56 
Monroe Ave. 

Photo Service Shop, 44 Monroe Ave. 

Jackson: Royal Film Service, 125 Michigan 
Ave. W. 

(Continued on Page 340) 
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groups, according to the people and set¬ 
ups required. In other words, begin by 
doing all of the scenes in the hospital 
room (which do not require the baby), 
together. That will take care of Scenes 
4 , 5, 6, 21, 23, and possibly Scene 10. 
Scenes 1,2 and 3, of course, can be made 
at any time—even before the baby is 
I born. 

The next to tackle should be Scenes 
7 and 23, showing the nurse carrying the 
baby in and out. 

Then you can swing your 25mm. lens 
into place, and, without moving the cam¬ 
era, you can account for Scene 8, and 
possibly Scene 1 0. Next, move the cam¬ 
era closer—to a prearranged spot—for 
Scene 9. This may well be made with 
the 2-inch lens. The same set-up should 
give you several of the ad lib scenes be¬ 
tween Numbers 1 1 and 20. You can 
usually get the baby best from this angle, 
and, by quickly switching from one lens 
to another, you can put a good deal of 
variety into the scenes. For most of 
these shots, a tripod is highly desirable, 
as it will not only give you a steady pic¬ 
ture, but enable you to work faster, 
through pre-focusing your lenses. Some 
of these ad libbed shots, however, may 
well be made without the tripod, en¬ 
abling you to snap up bits of action from 
| other angles, without delays. 

The essence of the whole thing is to 
have every shot as carefully planned as 
; possible; to adhere to the script; and to 
have everything technical — lighting, 
camera-placement, lens-stops, etc.—ar¬ 
ranged beforehand, so that you won’t 
have to give a thought to it while you 
| have those few precious moments of 
shooting-time. 

Supersensitive film, of course, is de- 
t sirable. Then, since your various lenses 
, will be of different apertures, plan your 
j lighting to suit the slowest lens (which 
will probably be your 2-inch, most of 
which lenses work at about f:3.5) . Next, 

) stop down your other lenses to the same 
■ aperture—and you won’t have to think 
j about exposure. 

When the film comes back from the 
j processing-plant, all you will need to do 
I is to splice the scenes in their proper 
| order, slip the previously-made titles and 
I inserts into place—and your picture is 
I finished, with the minimum of wear and 
I tear on all concerned! 

Results Liked 

• Cinematographers Hal Rosson, A.S.C., 
I and Gilbert Warrenton, A.S.C., like “The 
American Cinematographer.” Why? Re¬ 
cently Rosson needed a “Leica” Enlarger, 
and Warrenton wanted a DeVry camera. 
They advertised in the “Cinematogra- 
ipher”—and, says Rosson, “I got so many 
replies I didn’t know what to do. I could 
lhave stocked a store with the outfits of¬ 
fered!” Says Warrenton, “I wanted a 
iparticuarly rare model—and I couldn’t 
lhave found so many in the biggest cam- 
<era-shop.” 



Faxon Dean 


THE RENDEZVOUS 

of the 

AMATEUR 

and the 

PROFESSIONAL 


35mm Cameras—Lenses 
16mm Projectors—Supplies 
Leica and Still Camera Equipment 

CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY, Ltd. 

1515 N. CAHUENCA BLVD. 

CL-2404 HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


Prompt Service on Studio Rentals 



Model B Professional $300.00 
For Bell £r Howell and Mitchell 
Cameras and their respective 
Tripod. With the ORIGINAL 
instant release telescopic handle. 


FRED HOEFNER 

GLadstone 0243 
5319 Santa Monica Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 



TRUEBALL 

TRIPOD HEADS 

OF SPECIAL ALLOY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT 
The Same Efficient Head 

For follow shots, known for 
their smoothness of opera¬ 
tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 

Unaffected by temper¬ 
ature. 


Model A for Ama¬ 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches 
to any standard 
STILL tripod, $12.00. 

Trueball tripod 
heads are unexcelled 
for simplicity, ac¬ 
curacy and speed of 
operation. 

The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun¬ 
shade combination 
is also a superior 
product. 


ONE OF THE CREATEST TECHNICAL 

BOOKS IN THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ANNUAL Vol. 1 

Now Only $2.50 per copy 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
6331 Hollywood Blvd. - Hollywood, Calif. 
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Lansing: Linn Camera Shop, 109 S. Washing¬ 
ton Ave. 

Saginaw: Heavenrich Bros. Cr Co., 301 Genesee. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 3 W. 
Superior St. 

LeRoy: Ivan E. Meyers, Home Movie Service, 
215 W. Main St. 

Minneapolis: Eastman Kodak Stores, 112-116 
So. Fifth St. 

Cospeter’s Blue Front, 1006 Nicollet Ave. 
National Camera Exchange, 5 South Fifth St. 
Owatonna: B. W. Johnson Gift Shop, 130 W. 
Bridge St. 

St. Paul: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., Kodak 
Bldg., 91 E. Sixth St. 

H. W. Fisher Photographic Supplies, 381 
Minnesota St. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 916 
Grand Ave. 

F. O. Calvin Co., B. M. A. Building, Union 
Station Plaza. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 19 E. 11th St. 
Hanley’s Photo Shop, 1 1 6 E. 12th St. 

St. Louis: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1009 
Olive St. 

Famous-Barr Co., M. P. Dept. 6th & Olive St. 
Geo. D. Fisher Cr Co., 915 Locust St. 


MONTANA 

Billings: Midland Drug Co., 23 N. 27th St. 
Bozeman: Alexander Art Co. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1217 
O St. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 419 S. 16th St. 
Omaha: J. G. Kretschmer & Co., 1617 Har¬ 
ney St. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Lebanon: Photocraft Co. 

Newport: K. E. Waldron, 1 A Main St. 

NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 
1735 Broadwalk. 

Bayonne: Milton Mendelwager, 192 Ave. B. 
Cliffside Park: Louis C. Ghiosay, 639 Anderson 
Ave. 

East Orange: Edmund J. Farlie Jr., 45 N. 19th 

Hawthorne: Hawthorne Home Movie Service, 
52 MacFarlan Ave. 

Irvington: Wolf Bros., 1340 Springfield Ave. 
Jersey City: Levy’s Sport Shop, 149 Monticello 
Ave. 

Montclair: Edward Madison Co., 42 Bloomfield 
Ave. 

Newark: Anspach Bros., 838 Broad St. 
Paterson: Robt. G. Smith, 40 Hamilton St. 

Sykes Drug Store, 179 Market St. 

Summit: Eastman Bookshop, 380 Springfield 
Ave. 

Trenton: Howard E. Thompson, 35 Newkirk 
Ave. 

Union City: Heraco Exchange, Inc., 611 Ber- 
genline Ave. 

West New York: Rembrandt Studios, Inc., 
526A Bergenline Ave. 

NEW MEXICO 

Santa Fe: Capital Pharmacy, Inc. 

NEW YORK 

Albany: Albany Photo Supply Co., Inc., 204 
Washington Ave. 

Binghamton: A. S. Bump Co., Inc., 180 Wash¬ 
ington St. 

Brooklyn: Geo. J. McFadden, Inc., 202 Flat- 
bush Ave. 

Abraham Cr Straus, Inc., Fulton Cr Hoyt Sts. 
J. Navilio, 1757 Broadway. 

Buffalo: Buffalo Photo Material Co., 37 Ni- 
agra St. 

Hauser Bob Studio, 1 1 West Tupper St. 

J. F. Adams, Inc., 459 Washington St. 
Nowak Optical Co. 

United Projector & Film Corp., 228 Franklin 
St. 

Goshen: T. H. Finan. 

Haverstraw: E. H. Vandenburgh, 3 Broadway. 
Hempstead: Agnew’s, 47 Main St. 

Islip, H. L. Terry & Sons. 

Ithaca: Henry R. Head, 109 N. Aurora St. 
Long Island City: Leonard F. Kleinfield, 4202 
Queen’s Blvd. 

New Rochelle: Artist’s Photo Service, 219 
Hugenot St. 


New York City: Wm. C. Cullen, 12 Maiden 
Lane. 

Adam Archinal Corp., 305 W. 56th St. 
Ambercrombie Cr Fitch, 45th Cr Madison Ave. 
Bloomingdale’s 59th Cr Lexington A >e. 

J. H. Boozer, 145 E. 60th St. 

Columbus Photo Supply Co., 146 Columbus 
Ave. 

Abe Cohen’s Exchange, 120 Fulton St. 
Davega, Inc., 1 11 East 42nd St. 

Davega, Inc., Empire State Building. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 356 Madison 
Ave. at 45th St. 

Fotoshop, Inc., 136 W. 32nd St. 

H. Cr D. Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broadway. 
Gall Cr Lembke, Inc., 7 East 48th St. 
Gillette Camera Stores, Inc., 117 Park Ave. 
Gimbel Bros., Dept. 575, 33rd St. Cr Broad¬ 
way. 

Joseph P. Hackel, 1919 Chanin Bldg., 122 
E. 42nd St. 

Harry’s Camera Exchange, 317 W. 50th St. 
Hecker’s Camera Store, 1519 Amsterdam 
Ave. 

Herbert Cr Huesgen Co., 18 E. 42nd St. 
Lugene, Inc., 600 Madison Ave., between 
57th Cr 58th. 

Luma Camera Service, Inc., 302 W. 34th St. 
Mogull Bros. Electric Corp., 1944 Boston 
Road, Bronx. 

Newman’s Camera Exchange, 1192 Sixth 
Avenue. 

New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St. 
Pago, Inc., 1095 Sixth Ave. 

Pickup & Brown. 368 Lexington Ave. 

Rab Sons, 1373 Sixth Ave. 

Schoenig Cr Co., Inc., 8 East 42nd St. 

Sibley, Lindsay Cr Curr Co. 

Frank Tanham Cr Co., Inc., 9 Church St. 
Times Building News Stand, Inc., Times 
Building. 

Willoughby’s, 110-112-114 West 32nd St. 
Richmond Hill: Josephson Bros., 10902 Ja¬ 
maica Ave. 

Rochester: Marks Cr Fuller, Inc., 36 East Ave. 

Smith, Surrey, Inc., 129 Clinton Ave., South. 
Rome: Fitchard Studio, 133-135 W. Liberty St. 
Schenectady: J. T. Cr D. B. Lyon, 236 State 

Syracuse: Geo. F. Lindemer, 443 S. Salina St. 
Francis Hendricks Co., Inc., 339 So. Warren 
St. 

Troy: A. M. Knowlson Cr Co., 350 Broadway St. 
Utica: Edwin A. Hahn, 223-225 Columbia St. 
Yonkers: W. J. Dolega, 242 Nepperham Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte: W. I. Van Ness Cr Co., 213 N. 
Tyron St. 

OHIO 

Akron: Pochrandt Photo Supply Co., 16 N. 
Howard St. 

Zissen’s News Exchange, 63 S. Main St. 
Stamford: T. J. Hulsey. 

Canton: Ralph Young News Agency. 

The Camera Shop, 531 Market Ave. N. 
Cincinnati: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 27 
West Fourth St. 

Huber Art Co., 124 Seventh St., W 
John L. Huber Camera Shop, 4161/2 Main St. 
L. M. Prince Co., 108 W. Fourth St. 
Cleveland: The Home Movies, Inc., 2025 
Euclid Ave. 

Dodd Co., 652 Huron Road. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 806 Huron 
Road, 1862 E. 6th St., 1915 E. 9th St., 
Union Trust Bldg. 

Escar Motion Picture Service, Inc., 10008 
Carneigie Ave. 

Halle Bros. Co., 1228 Euclid Ave. 

Higbee Co., 90 Public Square. 

Columbus: Capitol Camera Co.. 7 E. Gay St. 
Columbus Photo Supply, 62 E. Gay St. 

Home Movies Co., 234 S. High St. 

Don McAllister Camera Co., 73 E. State St 
Dayton: Dayton Camera Shop, 1 Third St., 
Arcade. 

Middletown: Lee R. Chamberlain, care Roy A. 

White’s Elec. Shop, 48 S. Broad St. 
Portsmouth: V. E. Fowler, 824 Galia St. 

Salem: Butcher’s Studio, 166 South Broadway. 
Steubenville: Beall Cr Steele Drug Co., 424 
Market St. 

Toledo: Gross Photo Supply Co., 325 Superior 
St. 

Franklin Print Cr Eng. Co.. 226-36 Huron St. 
Youngstown: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 7 
Wick Ave. 

A. C. Saunders, 177 Benita Ave. 

Zanesville: Zulandt’s Drug Store, Widney, cor. 
Seventh Cr Main. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City: H. O. Davis, 522 N. Broadway. 
Tulsa: Camera Shoppe. Inc., and the Charles 
High Productions, 1213 S. Boulder Ave. 

OREGON 

Lakeview: Getty’s Photo Studio, I.O.O.F. Bldg., 
Center Cr Main Sts. 


Marshtiela: Mel's News Mana, cor. Broadway 
Cr Anderson. 

Pendleton: J. T. Snelson, 608 Gardner St. 
Portland: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 345 
Washington St. 

Lipman-Wolfe & Co., Kodak Dept., Fifth 
Washington Cr Adler Sts. 

Meier Cr Frank Co., Kodak Dept., Fifth, Sixth 
Morrison & Alder Sts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown: M. S. Young & Co., 736-40 Ham¬ 
ilton St. 

Easton: Easton Sporting Goods Co., 2nd and 
Northhampton St. 

Erie: Kelly Studios, 1026-28 Peach St. 
Harrisburg: James Left Co., 225 N. 2nd St. 
Johnstown: Johnstown News Co., 115 Market:' 

Lancaster: Pugh’s Art Shoppe, 33 W. King St.- 
Langhorne: National Entertainment Service,; 
360 Bellevue Ave. 

Lebanon: Harpel’s, 757-9 Cumberland St. 
Philadelphia: Klein Cr Goodman, 18 South 10th~ 
St. 

Camera Shop, 51 N. 52nd St. 

G. P. Darrow Co., Inc., 5623-5 Germantown 
Ave. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1020 Chestnut- 
St. 

Home Movies Studios, 20th Cr Chestnut Sts. 
MacCallum Stores, 1600 Sansom St. 

M. & H. Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market St. 
Newsreel Laboratory, 1707 Sansom St. 
Strawbridge Cr Clothier, Dept. 201, Market 
Eighth Cr Filbert Sts. 

George W. Tegan, 420 E. Mt. Airy Ave. 

John Wanamaker’s Motion Picture Dept., 
No. 1 Broad St. 

Williams, Brown Cr Earle, Inc., 918 Chest¬ 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 606- 
Wood St. 

B. K. Elliott Cr Co., 126 - 6th St. 

Joseph Horne Co., Magazine Dept. 
Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc., Dept. 62, Fifth- 
Ave. 

Reading: W. F. Drehs, 341 Court St. 
Scranton: Houser’s, 133 N. Main Ave. 

Wallace Cr Cook, Inc., 2-5 N. Washington 
Ave. 

Scranton Home Movies Library, 316 N.^ 

Washington Ave. 

•Shamokin: Jones Hardware Co., 115 E. Inde¬ 
pendence St. 

WNkes Barre: Ralph DeWitt, 2 South River 

Windber: New Arts Feature, 508 - 15th St. 
York: Swe-gart’s Photo Service Shop, 278 W. 
Market St. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket: Thomas N. Simpson, Broadway Crr 
Exchange St. 

Providence: E. P. Anthony, Inc., 178 Angell St.f 
Starkweather Cr Willians, Inc., 47 Exchangee 

Westcott, Slade Cr Balcom Co., 95-99 Empiree 


TENNESSEE 

Jackson: Southern Pictures Corp. 

Knoxville: Jim Thompson Co., 415 W. Churchh 

Memphis: Memphis Photo Supply Co., 1221 
Union Ave. 

Nashville: Geo. C. Dury Co., 420 Union St. 

TEXAS 

Abilene: W. C. Cosby, 249 Pine St. 

Dallas: Jamieson Film Laboratories, 2212 Live-: 
Oak St. 

E G. Marlow Co., 1610 Main St. 

Fort Worth: The Camera Shop, Inc., 133 W. 
Sixth St. 

Chas. G. Lord Optical Co., 704 Main St. 
Houston: Star Elec. Cr Eng. Co., Inc., 6133 
Fannin St. 

San Antonio: Fox Co., 209 Almo Plaza. 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
315 S. Main St. 

VIRCINIA 

Norfolk: G. L. Hall Optical Co., 257 Granby St 
Richmond: G. L. Hall Optical Co., 418 E. 
Grace St. 

VERMONT 

Burlington: G. W. La Pierre’s, 71 Church St.f 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham: Clyde Banks, 1 19 W. Holly St. 

(Continued on Page 342) 
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Wheels of Industry 


HHaselton Release 

*• Among the latest 16mm picture to be 
nmarketed by Guy D. Haselton, well 
kknown cinematographer of travel pictures, 
:is his justly famous “On the Waves of 
^Waikiki.” This is the picture which fea¬ 
tures Nighthawk, the surfboard-riding 
dog. The agility and ability of this dog 
to cling to a bouncing surfboard is claim¬ 
ed to give not only an amusing touch 
to the picture, but also a few unusual 
thrills. 

Xoerz Meter 

Based on a new principle, according to 
ian announcement from the C. P. Goerz 
'American Optical Co., that organization 
is marketing their new Trix Objecto Me- 
tter. Eased on a luminous disc of stand¬ 
ard intensity it is claimed that natural 
-as well as artificial light can be read 
.with this meter. 


(Correction 

'• In a recent issue we reported that 36 
installations of Bell & Howell projectors 
were in use at the Century of Progress. 
According to information received from 
ithe Bell & Howell Company these instal¬ 
lations numbered more than 100. 

“‘Hot Spot” Filter 


• To reduce and eliminate the hot spot 
i in background projection for process pho¬ 
tography, George H. Scheibe, the well 
I known Hollywood manufacturer of fil¬ 
ters, has designed a special filter for this 
(purpose for the Hollywood studios. This 
filter is said to be in wide use with the 
I professional cameraman. It is claimed to 
I be scientifically designed with its deep- 
i est density in the center and a gradual 
I bleeding to a lighter tone toward the 
1 • ends. This filter is used on the Process 
I Projector. Scheibe markets this under 
the name of “Hot Spot Iris.” 




Craig Handling Ampro 


• Craig Movie Supply Company of Los 
Angeles announces that they have taken 
< over the Southern California representa¬ 
tion of the Ampro 16mm projector. This 
organization also represents the Stewart- 
Warner line of equipment in the west 
and is the well known distributor of the 
Thalhaimer tripod and the Craig Splicer. 


An added feature has been made on the 
new splicer, according to this company, 
which permits the splicing of both ]6 
and 8mm film with the same apparatus. 
PACE 385 

George Kelley, A.S.C., 
Promoted 

• Assistant Cinematographer George F. 
Kelley, A.S.C., has been promoted for 
the studio equivalent of “gallantry under 
fire.” During the making of a scene at 
the Columbia Studio recently, the heavy 
door of the “blimp” came open, knock¬ 
ing Operative Cinematographer Henry 
Freulich, A.S.C., unconscious. Kelley held 
the door shut, and finished the scene. 
Now it’s “Operative Cinematographer 
Kelley!” 

Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C. 
To China 

• Charles C. Clarke, Vice President of 
the American Society of Cinematogra¬ 
phers, has been sent to China by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, to film special scenes 
and backgrounds for Irving Thalberg’s 
production “The Good Earth,” which will 
be directed by George Hill, a former 
A.S.C. member. Clarke will be in China 
*or some time, and there is a possibility 
that the entire production may be made 
there. Mrs. Clarke is accompanying her 
husband on this trip. 

What A Life! 

• Some folks might think it good luck— 
but not Second Cinematographer Cliff 
Blackstone, A.S.C. “As soon as I fin¬ 
ished ‘Eight Girls In a Boat,” he com¬ 
plains, “the studio assigned me to help 
Milton Krasner, A.S.C., finish ‘Sitting 
Pretty’—a musical with over a hundred 
chorines. Won’t I ever get away from 
these women?” 

Planes Safer For Dyer 

• Aerial Cinematographer Elmer C. Dyer, 
A.S.C., is fed up with automobiles— 
they’re too dangerous. After flying hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of miles making air- 
films, Dyer had an accident that laid him 
up for weeks—in an auto. “Me for the 
sky,” says Dyer; “I want to play safe!” 
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(Continued from Page 340) 

Pullman: Craves Studio. 

Seattle: Anderson Supply Co., Ill Cherry St. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1415 - 4th Ave. 
Lowman £r Hanford Co., 1514 - 3rd Ave. 
Spokane: John W. Graham & Co., Dept. C, 707 
Sprague Ave. 

Joyner Drug Co., Howard & Riverside Ave. 
Tacoma: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 910 
Broadway. 

Walla Walla: Book Nook Drug & Stationery 
Store. 


WEST VIRCINIA 

Wheeling: Twelfth St. Garage, 81 - 12th St. 

WISCONSIN 

Fond du Lac: Huber Bros., 36 S. Main St. 

La Crosse: Moen Photo Service, 313 Main St. 
Madison: Photoart House, 212 State St. 
Milwaukee: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 737 
N. Milwaukee St. 

Boston Store, Wisconsin Ave. & 4th St. 

W. E. Brown, 327 W. National Ave. 

Gimbel Bros., E. Wisconsin & N. Planking- 
ton. 

Roa Meuer, The, 226 West Wells St. 
Phillips: Jakoubek’s’, 132 N. Lake Ave. 

Racine: Photo-Crafts Shop, 526 College Ave. 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne: McGills Agency, 179-218 Eliza¬ 
beth St. 

CHINA 

Canton: International Book Co., 269 North 
Wing Hon Road. 

ENGLAND 

London: J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 31 Mortimer 
St. and Oxford St. W. I. 

HAWAII 

Honolulu: Eastman Kodak Stores, 1059 Fort 
St. 

INDIA 

Bombay: Continental Photo Stores, 255 Hornby 
Road. 

P. C. Eranee Sons, Albert Bldgs., Hornby 
Road. 

Calcutta: Photographic Stores & Agency Co., 
1 54 Dhuramtolla St. 

M. L. Shaw. 5/1 Dhuramtolla St. 

Lucknow: Lucknow Commercial Co., 25 Amina- 
bad Park. 

MEXICO 

American Photo Supply Co. S.A., Av. F.1, 
Madero, 43, Mexico, D.F. 

POLAND 

Warsaw: Polska Agencia Prasy Filmowej 
Wspolna 35. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Buenos Aires: Argentine Rep., Casa America 
Ltda. S. A. Avenda de Mavo 959. 


Problems of Background 
Projection 

(Continued from Page 353) 

the screen and the hot-spot condition is 
apparent to the observer or camera from 
any position which is directly in line with 
the projector, or which is the zero angle. 
The illumination decreases from this 
point as the angle increases to the edge 
of the screen so that regardless of what 
distance the beam is thrown there is al¬ 
ways a zero angle and a maximum angle. 

With the above in mind it is apparent 
that there is very little hope for a cor¬ 
rection of the condition in any type of 
translucent screen which leaves the only 
other alternative, to change the character 
of the projected beam itself in order to 
progressively increase the illumination 
from the center of the projection screen 
to the edge in order to compensate for 
angle loss. 


Classified 


Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum charge, 
one dollar per insertion. 


FOR RENT—MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT—Mitchell Motor, 25 M.M. Lenses, 
1000 feet Mitchell Magazines. Baby Tripod. 
J. R. Lockwood, Glendale. Phone Douglas 
3361-W. 


FOR RENT—Mitchell high speed gear box 
complete. Pliny Horne, 1318 N. Stanley. 
HO-7682 or HO-9431. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Mitchells, Bell & How¬ 
ells, Akeleys, Eyemos, DeVrys cameras, mo¬ 
tors, graflexes, still cameras, etc. Ries £r 
Fitzpatrick, 1557 N. Vine St., Hollywood, 
Calif. Phone GLadstone 1521. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Mitchell and Bell & 
Howell silenced cameras, follow focus Pan 
lenses, free head, corrected new aperture. 
Akeley, DeBrie, Pathe, Universal, Prevost, 
Willart, DeVry, Eyemo, Sept, Leica. Motors, 
Printers, lighting equipment. Bell & Howell 
Cameras with old type shuttles, silenced, 
$150.00. Also every variety of 16mm and 
still cameras and projectors. Everything 
photographic bought, sold, rented and re¬ 
paired. Send for our bargain catalogue. 
Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga 
Blvd. Phone: HO-3651 : Cable address 
Hocamex. 


FOR RENT—CAMERAS 


FOR RENT—Two complete Mitchell Camera 
Equipments with Fearless Educational Blimps, 
and Perambulator. J. Burgi Contner, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


FOR RENT—Thoroughly silenced Mitchell cam¬ 
eras, Pan Astro lenses, follow focus. J. R. 
Lockwood, Glendale. Douglas 3361 -W. 


FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


FOR SALE—Spring Drive 16 mm camera and 
motor-driven projector, combination, $30 
and up; 2 Q.R.S. standard Sound-on-Film 
Projectors. Completely equipped. $500.00 for 
both. Harry’s Camera Shop, 317 W. 50th St., 
New York City. 

FOR SALE—Real bargains in 16 and 35mm 
movie equipment and still cameras, newest 
types cameras and projectors in all popular 
makes. Save money on film, lights, lenses 
and all essential accessories. Our 36 years 
of experience stands back of every sale. 
Before you buy, send for our new bargain 
booklet. Burke & James, Inc., 223 W. 
Madison St., Chicago._ 

FOR SALE—Bell €r Howell, Eastman, Victor 16 
mm Cameras and Projectors. Ries Cr Fitz- 
patrick 1557 N. V ine St., Hollywood, Calif. 

FOR SALE—New 70D-A Bell & Howell 16mm 

Camera, Brown model. P.O. Box 1204 Ar- 
cade Station, Los Angeles, Calif. _ 

FOR SALE—Bell & Howell adapter for Mitchell 

Tripod head, 40-50-75-M.M. Astro lenses 
mounted and unmounted, Mitchell tripod 
head, Mitchell matte box. J. R. Lockwood, 
523 N. Orange St., Glendale, Calif. Doug¬ 
las 3361-W. 


The illustration shows means of optic¬ 
ally accomplishing this requirement and 
may be used either on the step printer 
to compensate for the hot-spot by making 
a master compensated negative or on the 
background projector itself. 

The function of this optical system is 
to increase the efficiency of the con¬ 
densing system to a certain extent by 
lowering the angle of the illumination 
which passes through the projection lens 
and using a first relay condenser in com¬ 
bination with a second relay condenser. 
The second relay condenser is an aspheric 
lenticular shape and progressively diverges 
the central rays toward the edge of the 


Advertising 


FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


FOR SALE—Bell & Howell Cameras, $800 up. 
Mitchell Cameras, $1600 up. Akeleys, S750 
up. Camera Supply Co., 1515 N. Cahuenga 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Like new. B & H 5-way Sound 
Printer, also Cinex Light Tester. 4-wheel 
inflated tire dolly. Model C and Model D 
Moviola. Cheap for cash. Box HC, Ameri¬ 
can Cinematographer. 


FOR SALE—Bell & Howell used positive splicer. 
Stand, type. New set blades, excellent con¬ 
dition. $250. Camera Supply Co., Ltd., 1515 
N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


FOR SALE—All sizes of film, equipment, silent 
and sound library. Free catalog and library 
membership. Mogull Brothers, 1944-H Bos¬ 
ton Road, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Studio Lights, Laco, Mole-Richard- 
son, brand new. Very low prices. Camera 
Supply Co., 151 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Spencer Delineascope, like new, 
10” lens, $75.00. Camera Supply Co., 1515 
N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Akeley Gyro Tripod, set Cooke 
f:2.5 lenses in B. &• H. mounts, miscellane¬ 
ous accessories for Bell & Howell and Mit¬ 
chells. J. Burgi Contner, 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Bell & Howell, Mitchell or Akeley 
Camera or parts, any condition. Also lenses, 
tripod and used sound equipment. P. O. Box 
1 457, Tampa, Fla. 


WANTED—6 or 6Vi in. B & L Dallmeyer Lens 
with plano-convex finding lens for Akeley. 
Must be bargain. Arthur Rossi, 46 Farragut 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 


WANTED—16mm. silent films of curiosity, 
historical, early events in movies, thrill, and 
other out of ordinary films. E. Sullivan, 
3939 Flad, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—Someone to finance development 
of a practical 3 color separation camera and 
printing process. Box G. A., care American 
Cinematographer. 


WANTED—Motor adapter. J. R. Lockwood, 
Glendale. Douglas 3361-W. 


WANTED—Mitchell High Speed Silent Camera, 
box only, without equipment. Must be 
cheap for cash. Box 140, American Cinema¬ 
tographer. 


WANTED—Leica Camera and model good 
condition. Cheap. Box C, c-o American 
Cinematographer, 6331 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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screen, so that a maximum illumination 
is on the edge of the screen and the 
minimum in the center. The amount of * 
divergence necessary from this lens is, of 
course, dependent upon the loss occa¬ 
sioned by the various steps in the process 
which have been mentioned, and it has : 
been the experience of this writer that 
on comparatively short throw projection 
and using a celluloid screen of normal 
diffusion there must be from 2 to 4 times 
as much illumination on the edge of the 
screen as in the center in order to give 
the screen the appearance of uniform 
illumination from the camera side. 







































A Serious Problem 
Beautifully Solved 


COMPOSITE photography presented film 
manufacturers with a new and serious 
problem. Eastman has solved it. The Ultra- 
fine grain of Eastman Background Negative 
yields background shots that can be pro¬ 
jected and rephotographed with genuinely 
beautiful and completely convincing results. 
And this new film has other properties . . . 
especially surprising speed . . . that will 
stimulate the cameraman to new achieve¬ 
ments in general cinematography. Brulatour 
and Eastman technical staffs stand ready to 
help you. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, Inc. 

New York Chicago Hollywood 


EASTMAN 

Background Negative 







THE SILENT 
MITCHELL CAMERAl 



These cameras 
with silent motors 
are being used by 
MAJOR studios 
without the use of 
cumbersome blimps 


Light in weight and including all the advantages 
of the standard Mitchell Camera 

Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Phone OXford 1 05 I I 


> 


Cable Address ‘MITCAMCO" 








